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Author of ‘‘Japanese Folk Stories and Fairy Tales,”’ etc. 


40 cents 
This supplementary reader for the upper grammar Head Instructor and Director . ERIC PAPE 
grades is the most recent addition to the well-known ser- 


ies of Eclectic Readings. No other collection of Indian Painter and Illustrator 
“tales for school use covers so great an extent of territory. 
- Most of the stories are wholly original. Almost all the : 
tribes of North America, from Nova Seotia to Alaska, are Full courses in DRAWING, PAINTING 
represented by their legends. The language follows to : 
some degree the Indians’ mode of expression, and the in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 


stories illustrate their primitive ideas of the Great Spirit, 


the Creation, the Deluge, the introduction of fire, the COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRATION and 
beginnings of agriculture, ete. Interspersed with these 
mythical tales are other stories of savage life, which will - 

' be equally interesting to children. The illustrations of DECORATIVE DESIGN 

’ the book are striking in their simplicity and show to some : ae 
extent the Indians’ ideas of pictorial representation. No Examinations for Admission 








Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
A 76 page Guide to Good Reading, attractively il- Scholarships and Medals. 
lustrated, describing 239 volumes for Supplemen- Scholarships and Medals. 


tary Reading, will be sent to any address on request. I!lustrated catalogue free on application. Ad- 
dress the secretary, 


American Book Company Gab, Mids: Mies and Bevyleten Si. 
New York Cincinnati Chicago BOSTON, MASS. 





BOYVILLE. By. JOHN E. GUNCKEL 





A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has over 7,500 
enrolled in his Toledo association and over 10,000 in organizations throughout the United States. The book 
itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH, PRICE 75 CENTS 


TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - TOLEDO, OHIO 


Will Singing be Taught mee Your 
Schools Next Year? 


i PROBABLY it will and undoubtedly you will think that the «best is none too good’’ for your school. No matter 
what was taught last year, you owe it to yourself and your school to investigate the merits of 


THE NEW NORMAL MUSIC COURSE 


Its principles and methods have gained the admiration and confidence of thousands of teachers in the last twenty-five 
years ; the New Course has new songs, new music, is fresh, attractive, thoroughly up-to-date and embodies the pris- 
_ Ciples that have made the Normal [lusic Course a national success. 


Book One, 144 pages, 32c; Book Two, 224 pages, 40c; Book Three, 256 pages, 50c. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


_ BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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TYPE STUDIES 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


A very elementary treatment of home geography, 
arranged to precede the regular textbook and suit- 
able for fourth grade work. The book presents cer- 
tain simple subjects which, studied together with 


_ the splendid illustrations contained in profusion 


throughout the text, will throw a strong light on 
the later study of general geography. The type 
studies given create a growing interest in geography 
and familiarize pupils with geographic terms. Some 
are based upon a number of the most interesting 
features or wonders of our country; others, studies 
of children of different lands, intensify home 
geography by interesting contrasts. 


A NEW BOOK FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


ALLEN’S INDUSTRIAL STUDIES—UNITED STATES, 65 Cents 


A new and interesting way of teaching the geography 
of the United States by a practical study of its 
most important industries. 
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Are you interested in Spellers? Have you seen 
our New-World Spelier Series? Consider 
whether Spellers with the following general fea- 
tures would not exactly meet your requirements: 


Good typography and illustrations 

Explicit directions to teachers 

Careful grading 

Frequent and varied reviews 

Omission of unnecessary words 

Syllabication of word on first appearance— 
solid thereafter 

No confusion of homonyms 

Unhackneyed quotations of high literary value 

Use of phrases for giving much drill in a short 
time 

Perfectly natural correlation with other subjects 

Application of principles of interest and va- 
riety as in other subjects 


New-World Speller: 


Grades | and 2, postpaid - 30 cents 
New-World Speller: 

Grades 3, 4, 5, postpaid - 24 cents 
New-World Speller: 

Grades 6, 7, 8, postpaid - 24 cents 
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WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

** The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.”’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

** | thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
mentof me throughout all our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 

“| want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. I[ eet | feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 
“Enclosed please find my check. 
“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, | am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second gradeteacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.” 

From a Vermont teacher: 

“J have been very much pleased with the work of your 
aaeney in keeping me oe von in regard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, and | appreciate your services very 
much indeed. ; 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

“* Very truly yours.”’ 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston,Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY THROUGH EDU- 


CATION. 


Subtle, illusive, unanalyzable, and indefinable as 
personality is, it has, nevertheless, throughout 
all the ages maintained a supremacy as one of the 
most potent factors in life. No one will deny 
that equally and sometimes far more telling than 
the truths set forth by leaders in politics, science, 
art, letters, or religion have been the influence, 
the power, the persuasiveness, the indescribable 
charm of their personalities. On the other hand, 
many a royal truth has failed to obtain recogni- 
tion because there was no “power behind the 
throne.” To be sure, conditions sometimes seem 
to force comparatively weak personalities into 
prominence, providing opportunities which they 
have only to grasp, yet, after all, it requires a cer- 
tain amount. of insight to be able even to see an 
opportunity, and weak personalities do not pos- 
sess this insight. Who does not appreciate Ed- 
ward Rowland Sill’s wonderful poem, “Oppor- 
tunity’? 


OPPORTUNITY. 


This I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream:— 
There spread a cloud of dust along a plain; 
And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 
A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 
Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince’s banner 
Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed by foes. 
A craven hung along the battle’s edge, 
And thought, “Had I a sword of keener steel— 
That blue blade that the king’s son bears—but this 
Blunt thing—!” he snapt and flung it from bis hand, 
And lowering crept away and left the field. 
Then came the king’s son, wounded, sore bestead 
And weaponless and saw the broken sword, 
Hilt-buried in the dry and trodden sand, 
And ran and snatched it, and with battle-shout 
Lifted afresh he hewed his enemy down, 
And saved a great cause that heroic day. 

— Edward Rowland Sill. 


It has always seemed as if the king’s~ son 
represented the royal result of true education. 
He could see wonderful possibilities where the 
common soldier saw nothing. This ability gave 
‘him hope, made him strong and brave and noble, 
a great personality; while ignorance played no 
small part in the cowardly, despicable action of 
the craven. If he had only known the latent 
possibilities in a properly. wielded piece of blunt 
steel, would it have made a difference? In other 
words, could that coward, even with inherited 
tendencies toward cowardice, have been saved 
through education the ignominy of such a climax? 


BY MARGARET E. SCHALLENBERGER, PH.D., 


San Jose, California. 


Could his personality directly trained in boyhood 
have been so changed as to have produced a 
keen-sighted, clear-headed, optimistic, generous- 
spirited, loyal, brave personality instead of a fool- 
ish, pessimistic, envious, disloyal, unhappy, 
cowardly one? Is personality a fixed, static con- 
dition of human life or is it amenable to educa- 
tion? Possibly the question might be more in- 
teresting if it were made personal. Let each of 
us then ask: “What sort of personality might I 
have been now had my education, up to to-day, 


been very different?” Or we might each imagine, 


“What sort of teachers and environment should I 
have had in my childhood, girlhood or boyhood, 
and early womanhood or manhood in order to 
have made of me the strongest, most charming, 
and most effective personality possible?” It 
may be that each of us, even the most retiring, is 
possessed of a goodly amount of egotism. Cer- 
tain it is that we all feel confident if our educa- 
tion had been wiser, and if some of the conditions 
of environment, susceptible to change, had been 
improved, we might each one have been healthier, 
or heartier or happier, more gentle, more kind 
and more studious, more musical or artistic, more 
witty, more wise, or more noble—more some- 
thing which we very well know we are not. 
Plato’s shadow world is no myth. In every 
human being there lurk vague longings, stunted 
ambitions, dead hopes, unrealized ideals, both in- 
tellectual and ethical, which education has but 
crudely touched or has utterly neglected or aban- 
doned. Every life is more or less of a tragedy 


in that no self is its best possible self, and largely 


because no self has been given a chance to be 
its best self. This is wrong. The adult world 
owes to the child world, not only the discovery of 
what the child’s potentialities are, but also what 
might be called the imaginary realization of each 
child’s most perfect future self; conditions of 
education should tend to make both the discovery 
and the realization possible. What sort of per- 
sonality can the child attain? What part ought 
education to play in its development? 

One big step in the right direction has been 
taken. Notwithstanding the insistent and con- 
tinued demand for simplicity and thoroughness in 
education as opposed to multiplicity of experiences, 
of necessity somewhat superficial, there is more 
and more reason advanced for variety of educa- 
tional stimuli, first, in order to discover natural 
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tendency, and, secondly, because the wise teacher, 
knowing how early a tendency may atrophy, 
does not dare deprive a human being of a chance 
to exercise his mind upon what later may be- 
come a dominant characteristic of his personality. 
Those of us, &. g., who for lack of opportunity to 
exercise the ability young enough have lost all de- 
sire to play a musical instrument, to learn a for- 
eignylanguage, to be interested in any form of 
sciénce, or to See the beauty in a gorgeous sunset 
can bear witness to the unpleasant and weakening 
effect such mistakes have had upon our life equip- 
ment and interest, to the limitations that have 
been established in our personalities through a 
narrow, though perhaps extremely thorough, 
education. And not only directly as a means of 
mere intellectual gymnastics is this wealth of ex- 
periences necessary, but also on account of the 
possible effect of some special stimulus upon the 
emotional life. The boy whom the teacher says 
can neither read, write, nor spell, but who can, 
even though it be in the most execrable English, 
hold the attention and win the respect of his more 
scholarly classmates by his lucid explanation of 
wireless telegraphy, is an absolutely different boy 
from that time on forever. His superior knowl- 
edge and its recognized value among other edu- 
cative values have given rise to hope, courage, 
patience, ambition, self-respect, determination, 
and happiness, where before were to be found 
only discouragement, hopelessness, degradation, 
and despondency. Compare the method, too, of 
obtaining this result to that of a systematic course 
of lectures or sermons upon conduct. Education 
should give to the so-called dull child not advice, 
not rules and memorized precepts, not even habits 
and right desires, so much as a chance to gain 
the strength that just comes with the joy of suc- 
cess; for with this joy not only are new emotions 
called into action, but what is far more to the pur- 
pose, a new personality is born into the world. 
“Allow me to introduce you to a new pupil,” 
said a teacher in one of our grammar schools to 
the principal, as she presented a neatly-dressed, 
washed, combed, and brushed youth. “A new 
boy, indeed,” replied the principal. “How do you 
account for it, Joe?” “I never knew I was worth 
scrubbing, sir, till last week, when the fellows say 
I won the debate for our side (the affirmative) on 
the question (we chose it ourselves): ‘Resolved, 
that girls are worth more to boys in our system 
of co-education than boys are to girls,’ It’s the 
first time I ever had a chance at anything like 
that, and I thought I’d make a white mark of my- 
self, so’s to remember I could score above sixty 
per cent. in something.” Let the early years then 
of childhood be filled to overflowing with se- 
lected and varied experiences. There is no 
telling in which one some smothered spark of 
human power may ‘burst into living flame. 
Another notable change steadily growing in 
favor is the attempt to make school life more in- 
formal and natural. When this attempt be- 
comes a reality, then will “a great cause” have 
been saved. So long as we think of education as 
that which gives knowledge or skill or habits, so 
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long as we separate it from the special personali- 
ties which it is its function ‘to produce, or at 
least to render possible, just so long shall we 
lose sight of the essential efficiency of education 
and continue to speak of a well-educated man 
with a most disagreeable or non-effective per- 
sonality. Education used in this sense is en- 
tirely too narrow; it includes all that goes toward 
making a man of woman wise, active, efficient, 
lovable. A man’s education is literally a part of 
himself. This is not always understood. So 
gradually .do our experiences come to many of 
us, after school days are over, and so slowly do 
they work changes, that we fail to recognize how 
radically different we may be from the person who 
bore our name twenty years ago. To the college 
graduate, who has lived rapidly for four years, 
who has received during this short period ‘hun- 
dreds of new impressions, who has parted, on the 
other hand, with hosts of cherished ideas, the 
truth is made more apparent. When he takes his 
place in the world again, he is often filled with sur- 
prise, sometimes with dismay, at the opinions he 
is supposed to hold, and the measures he is ex- 
pected to advocate. He looks out upon the 
world with new eyes. He knows that he is an- 
other personality and feels embarrassed for a 
while, as if he were sailing under false colors, un- 
til there is adjustment to this new condition. As 
a rule liberal training tends to make modest, 
forceful, fair-minded, wise men and women. It 
is certainly a telling education, and it does what it 
can surprisingly successfully, at this period of life, 
to supply material sufficiently nourishing to de- 
stroy all appetite for what is foolish, narrow, 
petty, or mean. There is a charming simplicity, 
too, a directness, a frank, childlike attitude in such 
a man, that means a more attractive, as well as 
a greater personality. 

But aside from arranging the school curriculum 
so as to give the child as many educative experi- 
ences as possible, and, in addition to this, placing 
him in conditions as nearly like those he will 
theet in the outer world during his child life as 
may be, we ought also to keep always directly in 
mind the fact that there are certain definite de- 
mands made by society, which the school almost 
totally ignores. One of these is the insistence 
upon gentle manners. A personality whose lead- 
ing characteristic is a nice regard for the wel- 
fare of others, expressed gracefully and unob- 
trusively, is possessed of a power quite as effec- 
tive as great learning, while great learning plus a 
sympathetic gentle conduct is almost irresistible. 
The world is divided into three great classes— 
those who possess noticeably good manners, 
those who possess noticeably bad manners, and 
those who have no manners. Most people have 
no manners. They are not specially rude or 
boorish, but they are not thoughtful about the 
comfort of others, and it never occurs to them to 
say or do things in a gentle way. If we were to 
list the forms of polite expression current in our 
schools, they would narrow themselves to ‘“ex- 
cuse me,” “if you please,” “thank you,” and not 
very many more, And how often, i. e., in how many 
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different ways, is opportunity given for eyen these 
few little polite remark§ tobe made? Mofeoyer, 
the common courtesies of life that act like magic 
upon high-spirited, nervous American boys and 
girls do not occur nearly often enough. If more 
time were spent in outlining plans whereby 
courteous actions could naturally find expression, 
even at the expense of knowledge ‘itself, surely 
we might send out pleasanter, if less learned, per- 
sonalities. The world would get more from them, 
and they would appreciate and enjoy the world 
better. It is curious how obtuse people are 
about this matter of manners, A mother, who 
was urged to pay a little more attention in this re- 
spect to her small boy, said, with tears in her 
eyes: “I do try to do my duty by him, —_He sits 
by me at the table, and I holler and holler at him, 
trying to make him eat nice.” 

We teachers might ask ourselves profitably to 
which of the three .classes we belong. Not all 
teachers at least can be ranked in the first class, 
as the following anecdotes testify: A little girl 
looked up innocently into the face of a new 
teacher, whose gentle ways were a surprise to her, 
saying: “What makes you talk polite and say, ‘I 
beg your pardon,’ and everything?, You don’t 
have to. You are a teacher.” And this one is 
even more striking: <A teacher visiting in a 
home last summer had not spoken of her pro- 
fession for several days, when, suddenly, the eight- 
year-old boy of the family discovered it and said 
to her, his eyes wide. open with astonishment: 
“Why, I didn’t know you were a teacher. I 
thought you were a lady,” It is easy to see how 
a child may gain this impression, The teacher’s 
life is a life of leadership, and perhaps too much 
of it is spent in the exercise of authority, kindly 
possibly, but rather crudely expressed. Without 
the aid of social forms of etiquette she easily ac- 
quires other methods, effective certainly, but not 
charming. And the boys and girls being edu- 
cated by her, likewise minus social forms. of eti- 
quette, grow up without one of the greatest aids 
to human success—just plain, good manners. 

Again the school, as an educative institution, 
has never taken seriously the education of a sense 
of humor. In fact, it has done a good deal to kill 
at birth any incipient tendency in this direction. 
I once heard Homer Davenport, the noted car- 
toonist, say that he had attained the ability which 
has made him somewhat famous, in spite of, and 
not because -of, the American school system. 
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Every funny picture he drew as a boy in school 
was Sketched sutreptitiously,/and he was subject 
to punishment according to the degree of mirth 
the picture was able to arouse. Every effort 
was made to induce him to stop such foolishness 
and to settle down to “real work.” A small 
boy, with a gentle, unobtrusive, rather retiring 
disposition, was sent from the classroom the other 
day because, in observing the thousand-legged 
worm, he remarked that. he was glad he was not 
tailor to this particular species of legdom, as it 
would take a very long time to make so many 
pairs of trousers. The teacher had no sense of 
humor. In all earnestness is there a character- 
istic in any personality more attractive, more win- 
ning, more deserving of cultivation than a sense 
of humor? 

It is susceptible of cultivation, and is at least 
deserving of appreciation, when it shoots into life 
all unexpectedly and innocently, bright and 
sparkling as a shining star. 

Personality through education! The phrase 
does lend dignity to the word, education. What 
is there in each boy or girl that is most worthy 
of special development?.. What seems to need 
most strengthening? How is the child impress- 
ing his fellows, his superiors, his inferiors, younger 
children, adults? Above all things, let education 
bring about a personality, not a pale gray shadow 
of one. Let something worth while be its domi- 
nant characteristic. Let opportunity be given for 
this something to jact in a sufficient: number of 
ways and under sufficiently varied conditions for 
it to “strike in.” ‘This something may be any one 
among hundreds of possibilities, e. g., a sweet, 
strong voice, a firm, graceful poise or walk, love 
of poetry, interest in athletics, or art, or music, or 
letters, or history, or. some form of science, a 
fine sense of honor, generosity, business ability, 
warm sympathy, a nice tact, gentle manners, neat- 
ness, order, personal cleanliness, punctuality, love 
of plant life, of animals, fairmindedness, courage, 
perseverance, a certain vivacity or sparkle that in- 
spires, downright kindness of heart, musical or 
artistic or linguistic talent, taste in dress, ability to 
cook or sew, to arrange flowers, to nurse, execu- 
tive ability, a sense of Humor, self-respect, strong 
will, sincerity—any characteristic that will lend 
itself to educational influence, that tends to make 
life stronger or better or more beautiful. For 


what shall it profit if we educate minds and not 
men? 


It would be part of my scheme of physical education that every youth in the state — 
from the king’s son downward — should learn to do something finely and thoroughly with 
his hands so as to let him know what touch means, and to inform him of many things 
besides which no man can learn but by some severely accurate discipline in doing, Let 
him once learn to straight shave a plank, or draw a fine curve without faltering, or lay 


a brick level in its mortar, and he has learned a multitude of other matters which 
no lips of man could ever teach him, — Ruskin. 
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REVOLUTION BUT NOT REFORM. 


[Outlook.] 


The revolutionary legislation pending in Albany 
concerning the educational system of the city of 
New York, incorporated in what is popularly 
known as the mayor’s charter, is of interest to the 
nation. For New York is a city set on a hill, and 
whatever it does is either an inspiring model or 
a woeful example. This proposed revolution is 
a woeful example. 

It violates three fundamental principles which 
generally are, and always ought to be, recognized 
in our American educational system. 

New York city is divided into forty-six school 
districts, each district with its local school board. 
Each school board has one representative in the 
city board of education, which therefore comprises 
forty-six members. These forty-six members ren- 
der their service without pay, as do the members 
of the local school boards. The whole system 
is a part of the educational system of the state, not 
subject to municipal control, though the members 
of the board are appointed by the mayor. 

The proposed revolution would make this edu- 
cational system a department of the city, would 
make the board of education paid officials of the 
city, and would reduce the board from forty-six 
members to seven. Each of these changes would 
‘be a change for the worse. 

I. The education of the children of the state is 
the function of the state. This principle is not 
only recognized by the general practice in 
America and in other democratic countries, but 
also by the decisions of the courts. The children 
are wards, not of the village or of the municipality, 
‘but of the state. On their education depends the 
welfare, not merely of the village or of the munici- 
pality, but of the state. The responsibility for 
their education, therefore, rests upon the state, 
should be carried on under the state, should be 
subject to the control of the state. Whatever vil- 
lage boards of education or municipal boards of 
education do is done by them as departments of 
the state, acting for the state. Mayor Gaynor 
himself, when judge upon the bench, recognized 
this principle. In the case of Ridenour vs. board 
of education he said: “It is a state and not a city 
agency, doing state and not city work and func- 
tions. Education is not city, village, county, or 
town business. It.is a matter belonging to the 
state government.” The same principle has been 
affirmed by the court of appeals of New York 
state. The board of education was sued for 
wages by a teacher in New York city. The board 
contended that the suit should have been brought 
against the city. The court held to the con- 
trary, saying: “If the board cannot be sued for 
teachers’ wages and the teacher must resort to 
a suit against the city, then surely the board must 
have sunk into a mere city agency, and it no 
longer has any use for independent corporate 
powers, Public education then becomes a city 
function, exposed to the taint of current municipal 


politics and any and every general mismanage- 
ment that may prevail in city departments.” 

Mayor Gaynor complains that critics of the pro- 
posed legislation have asserted its object to be to 
bring the schools under political control. We 
think that he has small ground for his complaint. 
It is a well-settled principle of law that the motive 
of an act is to be determined by the necessary 
effect of the act; and it is not merely the critics of 
this proposed legislation, it is the court of ap- 
peals, who state that to make public education a 
city function is to expose it to the taint of current 
municipal politics. This may not be the motive 
of Mayor Gaynor. It might not be the effect 
under Mayor Gaynor’s administration. But it 
would be the inevitable result in the final out- 
come. 

II. Making the board of education a paid 
board is equally inconsistent with the almost uni- 
versal practice of American communities and with 
the best interests of the city. 

All great educational institutions need for their 
proper administration two sets of experts—a body 
of educational experts, to whom shall be intrusted 
the teaching function, and a body of business ex- 
perts, to whom shall be intrusted the business ad- 
ministration of the property. The best educa- 
tional experts can be procured only by paying 
them a salary; and the teaching force is therefore 
always a paid force. The best business experts 
can be obtained only by not paying them a salary ; 
and therefore, almost without exception, the busi- 
ness experts (that is, the board of trustees of a 
college or the board of education of a_ public 
school) are unpaid. The reason why the best 
business experts cannot be obtained by paying 
them a salary is that no educational institution 
could stand the financial strain involved in giving 
to the expert business man the income which he 
could make by conducting a private business. If, 
therefore, expert business men are to be _ hired, 
the institution must be satisfied with men of 
moderate business ability. This simple principle 
has led all colleges, and practically all boards of 
education, to employ unpaid men in the business 
administration. 

To this universal policy of an unpaid board 
Mayor Gaynor makes two objections—that it is not 
possible to secure men of the highest type with- 
out salary, nor men who will give all their time 
to the work of the board. The answer to the sec- 
ond objection is that universal experience shows 
it not to be necessary to secure all the time of 
the members of the board for the business admin- 
istration of the schools. The answer to the first 
objection is that the schools have found no 
difficulty in getting without pay men of the high- 
est type—such men as E. Ellery Anderson, Henry 
W. Taft, Jacob W. Mack, John G. Agar. and 
many Others who have rendered free service in 
past years... No cause makes so strong an appeal 
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to the best men in the community as the cause of 
the children. The history of the past demon- 
strates without question that the mayor can have, 
if he wishes it, the very best business service in the 
city put at the disposal of the children in its munici- 
pal and local boards of education. If the best 
men have not always been found in the boards of 
education, it has been because they have not been 
sought, not because they have refused to serve. 

If the board of education is paid, the city will be 
unexpectedly fortunate if the salary does not at- 
tract to the board some men who are not alto- 
gether desirable—men who are failures in other 
walks’ of life, or men who hope to use the board 
as a stepping-stone to better position in political 
life. 

There are two other advantages in an unpaid 
over a paid educational board, A paid board will 
not develop, it will probably weaken, the public 
interest in the schools and the sense of public re- 
sponsibility for the schools. All educational 
and charitable work done by the city or the state 
is better done for commingling volunteer workers 
with official workers. Such a commingling adds 
an element of spontaneity and humanity too often 
lacking in officialdom. The schools of New 
York under a voluntary board make provision for 
the education of the deaf and dumb, the blind, the 
crippled, the anaemic, and tuberculous children of 
the city. It is permitted to doubt whether this 
provision would have been made so promptly and 
efficiently under a paid board. While thus a 
paid board would feel less the force of public 
sentiment in the people, and would tend to take 
responsibility and interest from the people, it 
would also be apt to assume responsibilities for 
which it is not fitted, to meddle with educational 
aspects of the school concerning which it has no 
expert knowledge, and so interfere with the best 
work of the teaching force. In both these re- 
spects the Outlook agrees absolutely with the 
letter of the Hon. Seth Low which we publish on 
another page. 

III. If the present board of education of the 
city of New York is larger than it needs to be 
(and we think probably this is the case), a board of 
education of seven would certainly be too small. 
The board in any community should be large 
enough to represent all classes. In New York 
city it should be large enough to represent every 
borough, but not necessarily every school district; 
large enough also to represent Protestants, 
Roman Catholics, and Jews, employers and em- 
ployed, women and men. A board of seven would 
not be adequate for this purpose. On the other 
hand, it is desirable that the central board of 
education should be of such size that every mem- 
ber should feel a personal responsibility, and that 
the best men in the city should not be deterred 
from serving on it by the conviction that, owing 
to its size, they could render no efficient service. 

The three principles which we have here laid 
down, and which the proposed legislation at. Al- 
bany violates, we believe to be of universal appli- 
cation, as appropriate for the rural districts as for 
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the great cities, for Alaska or Porto Rico as for 
New York. They are:— 

Education is the function of the state, not of the 
local community, 

The teaching force should be paid. The board 
of business administration should be unpaid. 

The board should be large enough to represent 
the various elements interested in the school, but 
no larger than. is necessary for that purpose. 

We wish that we could believe that the educa- 
tional provisions of the new New York charter 
have been drawn solely for the purpose of afford- 
ing the children of New York a better education; 
that the experience of the past and the funda- 
mental . principles, of, public school education 
recognized in all other American communities, 
and hitherto recognized in the metropolis, are set 
aside in order more successfully to train up the 
children to be worthy American citizens. But 
it is difficult to reconcile this opinion with the 
provisions of the charter. If the citizens of New 
York desire to preserve a non-partisan, intellectu- 
ally efficient, and broadly human school system for 
this city, it is high time that they called a meeting 
and gave to their desires a voice strong enough 
and clear enough to reach the governor and the 
legislators at Albany. 
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SUPPRESSING MORAL DEFECTIVES. 


BY CHARLES W. ELIOT. 





[Address in Boston June 7, 1911.] 

There should be better police protection, espe- 
cially in the detective department, so that fewer 
crimes should be committed with impunity. This 
would correspond with the improving registra- 
tion and responsible social treatment of diseases. 

There should be a lessened use of fines and an 
increased use of imprisonment for convicted 
criminals of all sorts, a fine being an almost use- 
less penalty for crimes against the person, since it 
has no improving or instructive quality whatever. 

There should be habitual use of longer terms 
of imprisonment, that is, terms of isolation and 
temporary exemption from temptation to crime. 

There should be conversion of the houses of 
correction, jails, and prisons into places of in- 
struction and of instructive labor, with incidental 
confinement, from being places of confinement 
with incidental labor, which is often uninstructive 
or impossible of utilization by the individual on his 
return to the outer world. 

The habitual criminal, who has demonstrated 
his quality to the public authorities, should be 
effectively prevented from propagating his kind, 
this restriction applying to men and women alike. 

The unit areas of police organization and 
authority should be made much larger than they 
now are, and the various units should be so 
affiliated that prompt co-operation between units 
could always be easily effected. 

Offenders against social laws should be in- 
cluded in the class of habitual criminals. 

A large proportion of the crimes committed 
in our country are not treated socially at all, the 
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criminals escaping detection and arrest, or being 
acquitted when brought to trial through the in- 
genious use of legal technicalities and delays. 

This is as if victims of scarlet fever or smallpox 
should be left quite free to move about in the 
community so far as their condition permitted. 

Secondly, in cases in which criminals are ar- 
rested and convicted the penalties imposed by 
courts have, as a rule, no remedial and no pre- 
ventive effect. 

These comparisons suggest strongly that so- 
ciety needs to revise its methods of dealing with 
criminals. 
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THE ROCKEFELLER SANITARY COMMISSION. 
BY HENRY S. CURTIS, PH. D. 





About two years ago Mr. Rockefeller gave 
$1,000,000 for the elimination of the hook worm 
disease in the South. Since that time very little 
has been heard of it, and many are doubtless 
wondering what is being done. On two lecture 
tours in the Southern states during the past year 
I have been interested to notice the working of 
this commission and the methods which are being 
employed. Nowhere do you hear anything of the 
Rockefeller Sanitary Commission, but in the 
office of the state board,of.health in nearly every 
Southern state is an assistant who is devoting 
himself entirely to the hook worm problem. The 
salary of this official is paid, and the sinews of 
war for his campaigns are furnished by the Sani- 
tary Commission, which has its office in the Union 
Trust building in Washington. 

If you will go through the hook worm office you 
will find there a great variety of leaflets showing 
pictures of the hook worm and the conditions that 
lead to the disease, and also the methods that are 


to be applied in order to effect a cure, or to pre-- 


vent the occurrence of the disease. You see that 
many of these are intended for distribution at 
teachers’ meetings and others for gatherings of 
farmers at farmers’ institutes and similar meet- 
ings. 

If you attend a teachers’ institute or teachers’ 
meeting of importance it is very probable that this 
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health officer will be on the program, and will 
show pictures and will give an illustrated talk on 
the hook worm, showing plainly the methods to 
be employed for the elimination of the disease. 

This work is being done so quietly and unob- 
trusively from the office of the state board of 
health that there are very few people in the state 
who are aware that it is being financed by the 
Sanitary Commission. It appears to them as a 
part of the work of the state board of health. 

This work is being conducted through the same 
office as that of the Southern Education Board 
and through the same executive officer, Dr. 
Wyckliff Rose, the secretary of the Southern 
board. The methods which are being employed 
in regard to the hook worm are the general 
policy of the board which is providing an 
organizer of school improvement associations in 
nine of the Southern states, a supervisor of 
secOndary education in a number of the univer- 
sities, and a supervisor of rural schools in some 
seven or eight of the states. The rural super- 
visor and the organizer of school improvement 
associations are attached to the office of the 
state superintendent, and rank as his assistants. 
In general, the work seems to be done by the 
state itself, although it is being financed by the 
Southern board. - Undoubtedly, this policy of 
staying in the background and letting it appear 
as the work of the state is adding greatly to the 
effectiveness of all these efforts. 

A BAP all ESS ll 
A NOVEL SENTENCE. 

Five thousand dollars was embezzled from a 
Los Angeles theatre and dissipated in high living 
by a man twenty-one years old. He confessed, 
and received this sentence from the judge:— 

“You shall stay at home nights. You shall re- 
main within the limits of this county. You 
shall not play billiards or pool, frequent cafes, or 
drink intoxicating liquor, and you shall go im- 
mediately to work and keep at it until you have 
paid back every dollar you stole. Violate these 
terms, and you go to prison.’—Morrison I. Swift, 
in the August Atlantic. 
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MISERABLE SINNERS. 


All those who are afflicted with preventable ill-health and consequent ill-temper, 
unhappiness, and pessimism, are miserable sinners. What they need is Justification by 
faith, Salvation by words and love, new hearts, re-creation. God’s laws of health, 
physical, mental, moral, must ever be sacred. Don’t break a pane of glass, and then whine 
because the rain comes in. Don’t burn the candle at both ends, and then complain because 
there is no more candle. Don’t overwork a year or two only to underwork the rest of your 
shortened life. Temperance or wise self-restraint has countless applications. Its possi- 
bilities are not exhausted when you turn your glass down at a banquet. If some self-in- 
dulgent persons would als> turn their plates down, a world of good might also be accom- 
plished. “Eat, drink, and be merry,” says one, “tut don’t forget to pay the piper, 
Nature.” —Frederic Allison Tupper. 
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ARKANSAS EDUCATIONALLY. 


[ Editorial.] 


The growth of the public school system in 
Arkansas has been constant since its reorganiza- 
tion thirty-five years ago, but the development 
during the decade just closed has been remarka- 
ble. Ten years ago the value of all public school 

property was approximately $2,500,- 
000; to-day it is $7,000,000. During 
this same time the school population 
has increased over 100,000, more 
than twenty per cent., and the annual 
school revenues have more than 
doubled. The average length of the 
school year in 1900 was 77.4 days. 
In 1910 it was 106.5; that is to say, 
a full school month has been added 
to the school term. The number 
of teachers employed has increased 
from less than 7,000 to more than 





ing the office of county superintendent of schools, 
eight counties have elected county superintend- 
ents. This is the firgt decided step toward ade- 
common schools in 


quate supervision of the 
Arkansas, 


The Arkansas Education Commis- 
sion, appointed by Governor Dona- 
ghey, May, 1910, has decided to con- 
centrate at the beginning upon three 
broad and fundamental reforms. 
The recommendations are for a state 
board of education, state aid to high 
schools, and consolidation of weak 
school districts. 

The six recommendations made by 
State Superintendent George B. Cook 
to the Arkansas legislature ‘are all 
closely related one to another; state 


9,500. There is now one teacher for eile ena aid to high schools, consolidation of 
every sixty pupils of school age, cam Gubectabinines. weak schools, and medical inspection 
whereas ten years ago there was Arkansas. are correlated subjects, each of which 
one teacher for every seventy-two of the in turn points to state supervision under a state 
school population. Since 1900 there have board of education. Each of these recommenda- 
been erected 2,731 new. school buildings, tions suggests the necessity of maintaining invio- 
aggregating in value $3,395,083; the revenue late the state three-mill tax, and shows a means 


per capita of each census child has increased from 
$4.13 to $7.82; and the average monthly salary 
paid teachers has advanced from $32 per school 
month to $56 per school month. The salary of 
the school teachers per calendar month is now 
only $24.50, for the annual salary found by multi- 
plying the average monthly salary of $56 by the 


average school vear of five and one-fourth 
months is only $294. This, however, is twice 


what it was ten years ago. 

In 1910 there were 3,767,970 more days of 
school attendance than in 1909. This gain in 
actual school for the past year is equivalent to 
seven years’ schooling for 5,054 pupils. 

In the last two years the total value of school 
property has increased $2,000,000, and two and 
one-half weeks added to the length of the school 
term. Four agricultural schools have been estab- 
lished. 

Summer normal terms were instituted for the 
first time during the summer of 1910 for the bene- 
fit of teachers, and a six-weeks’ course was offered 
at the State Normal school and the State Uni- 
versity. 

Compulsory school attendance laws have become 
effective in forty counties. The percentage of 
gain in school attendance was eleven times as 
great in the territory under the compulsory at- 
tendance laws as was the gain per cent. in the re- 
mainder of the state, and twice as great as for 
the entire state. County uniformity of text-books 
was adopted by six counties in 1909, and by seven 
counties in 1910. Forty-one counties are now 
using uniform text-books for the common schools 
under the county uniformity act. 

Under the provisions of the act of 1907, creat- 


of making this fund of greater use to the public 
school system. 
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MRS. HAWKINS’ MISSION. 


BY A. E, WINSHIP. 





Of all the modern missions of noble women it 
would not be easy to exceed in importance. inter- 
est, and devotion that of Mrs. Hawkins of Chi- 
cago. 

She is giving her life to the back yards and dumps 
of Chicago. 

This is the equation which attracted her:— 
Ash pile ) 

Garbage box | 
Unpaved alley $ + small boy = ? 
Unclean street | 
Vacant lot J 

Mrs. Hawkins is a charming woman with cul- 
ture and social graces in abundance. 

When she first appeared at city hall with com- 
plaints which showed that she had spent days at 
dumps and in back alleys, the gracious officials 
informed her that that was no work for a lady, 
and advised her to grace her home and leave the 
dumps, alleys, and back yard to the city officials. 

She informed them that this condition had ex- 
isted despite the officials, and that when it was 
remedied there would be no work of the kind for 
a lady to do. 

This statement was displeasing to the  self- 
righteous officials, and they tried a different line 
of tactics, but Mrs. Hawkins was neither flattered 
nor frightened, and in a short time her reports 
received early and respectful attention. 

It is doubtful if in all the land there is a more 
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useful uplifter of humanity than Mrs. Hawkins, 
who goes forth to her work on the dumps, in back 
alleys, on vacant lots, and ‘im back yards every 
morning with as much ardor as frivolous women 
go to their bridge whist parties. 

Mrs. Hawkins says that all back alleys must 
be paved, and they will be. She says that all 
garbage and waste must be daily removed, and 
they will be. : 
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DISMISSING COLLEGE PROFESSORS. 
[Popular Science Monthly.] 


The president of one of the leading univer- 
sities in the East and the president of one of the 
leading state universities have recently expressed 
opinions in regard to the tenure of office of the 
university professor which deserve careful at- 
tention. In his annual report to the trustees, 
President Butler of Columbia University writes:— 

“A teacher or investigator who offends against 
common morality has destroyed his academi 
usefulness, whatever may be his intellectual af 
tainments. A teacher who offends against the 
plain dictates of common sense is in like situation. 
A teacher who cannot give to the institution which 
maintains him common loyalty and that kind of 
service which loyalty implies, ought not to be re- 
tained through fear of clamor or of criticism. 
Then, too, a university teacher owes a decent re- 
spect to the opinions of mankind.” 

In the issue of Science for February 17, Presi- 
dent Van Hise of the University of Wisconsin 
says :— 

‘“. , . the instructional force of a university, 
both young and old, must be efficient. Whether 
or not a man is retained in a faculty should de- 
pend upon his capacity to meet his duty to the in- 
stitution. There is no possible excuse for retain- 
ing in the staff of a university an inefficient man.” 

It is certainly desirable that professors should 
be moral, efficient, sensible, and loyal; they should 
have even other qualifications than those which 
they share with domestic servants. But it is a 
far cry from this to the claim that the president 
should dismiss professors whenever they seem to 
him to lack these traits. Such a claim obviously 
traverses academic traditions. Professors re- 
ceive their appointments at the average age of 
forty years. If a mistake is made, it is the fault 
of those who appoint, and they should accept the 
responsibility. Professors who prove to be less 
competent in the management of large classes in 
the undergraduate college and in the professional 
schools should be relieved from them, but it is 
more economical to pay an occasional professor 
his salary without full return than to place the 
whole university under the law of supply and de- 
mand. By the nature of things, some professors 
are less competent than the average of them all, 
and any university could temporarily raise the 
average by replacing ten per cent. of the faculty. 
But it would be the old story of killing the goose 
that lays the golden eggs. 

President Van Hise says:— 

“The question now arises as to what should be 
done in the case of a man of professional rank, 
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whether full, associate, or assistant, who i§ not 
éfficient. “Not infrequently papers with reference 
to this subject appéar’ to assume that universities 
exist for the instructional force; that the main 
thing is to give that force a comfortable and 
happy time, an opportunity for a somewhat easy 
existence as a teacher, leisure for browsing 
through literature, and long vacations.” 

A. scientific man should give references to his 
authorities; but President Van Hise apparently 
thinks that professors in general hold such opin- 
ions and would like to form a privileged class. 
According to President Butler, they do form such 
a class. He writes in his report:— 

“The happenings of the past decade [that is since 
he became president] have made the lot of a mem- 
ber of the permanent teaching staff of Columbia 
University one that is indeed fortunate... . It 
may be that there is some other career that is 
equally fortunate, but if so, the fact does not ap- 
pear to obtrude itself upon the public attention.” 

President Butler, however, seems to realize that 
professors do not share his opinion as to their 
happy lot, for in an editorial article in the last 
Educational Review he writes :— 

“Truly the academic animal is a queer beast. 
If he cannot have something at which to growl 
and snarl, he will growl and snarl at nothing 
at all.” 

In the Educational Review for October last 
he quotes from The Nation the following :— 

“There is a fine opening for a new institution to 
show what a college can be wherein the personal 
domination by the president is abandoned, and in 
its stead we have a company of gentlemen and 
scholars working together, with the president 
simply as the efficient centre of inspiration and co- 
operation.” 

And, with some inconsistency, remarks :— 

“Concerning this statement, two things may be 
said with a considerable amount of emphasis.. 
The first is that the condition described in the last 
four lines is precisely what is to be found at every 
American college and university that is worthy of 
the name, and that no evidence to the contrary 
has ever been produced by anybody. The second. 
is that, while the attempt to create a contrary im- 
pression may be originally due to ignorance, whem 
persisted in it can only be attributed to malice.” 

Permanent tenure of office for the professor is- 
not such a unique state of privilege as President 
Van Hise imagines. A president’s wife has per- 
manent tenure of office; he cannot dismiss her 
because he regards her as inefficient or because 
he prefers another woman. In the army and navy, 
in the highest courts, to a certain extent in the 
civil service of every country, there is permanence 
of office. Indeed it is nowhere completely dis- 
regarded; service is always a valid claim for con- 
tinued employment. Perhaps one wife in fifty is 
divorced by the courts, one army officer in a hun- 
dred court-martialed, one judge in a thousand 
impeached; but such actions are taken after defi- 
nite charges and opportunity for defence. 

Permanent tenure of office is intended to im- 
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prove the service, not to demoralize it. It is at- 
tached to honorable offices, where public spirit 
and self-sacrifice are demanded, and the wages do 
not measure the performance. In Germany 
France, and Great Britain the permanence of ten- 
ure has given dignity and honor to the university 
chair, attracting to it the ablest men, and setting 
them free to do their best work. In this country 
the better the institution the more permanent has 
been the tenure of office. Up to the time of the 
writing of President Butler’s report only one pro- 
fessor had ever been dismissed from Columbia Uni- 
versity, and then it was for entering the Confeder- 
ate army. 

It is possible to adduce arguments for the intro- 
duction of the competitive system into the uni- 
versity. Thus President Butler holds that it is 
undesirable to pay equal salaries. He says:— 

“In my judgment such a policy would fill the 
- university with mediocrities and render it impossi- 
ble to make that special provision for distinction 
and for genius which the trustees ought always 
to be able to make.” 

But it appears that the general course of social 
evolution is not towards competition. In the uni- 
versity it would probably be adverse to the finer 
traits of scholarship and character, most of all 
when, as under our present system, the competi- 
tion would be for the favor of presidents and trus- 
tees. The president may assume superhuman re- 
sponsibilities, but he is after all human in his 
limitations. He may regard common sense as 
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agreement with him, common loyalty as subservi- 
ence to him, respect for the opinions of mankind 
as deference to that small portion of mankind 
which has money to give. 

If there is to be competition in order to retain 
university chairs, then the university must be pre- 
pared to forego able men or to compete with 
other professions in the rewards it gives. It must 
offer prizes commensurate with those of engineer- 
ing, medicine, and law, namely, salaries as large 
as $100,000 a year. It is further true that under 
these circumstances a man must be judged by his 
peers. 

There are doubtless advantages in a system of 
severe competition for large prizes under honor- 
able conditions, as well as in permanent tenure of 
office with small salaries and a free life; but con- 
fusion and harm result from running with the hare 
and hunting with the hounds. A university which 
dismisses professors when the president thinks 
that they are inefficient or lack common sense is 
parasitic on the great academic traditions of the 
past. and of other nations.. A _ single. university 
which acts in this way will in the end obtain a 
faculty consisting of a few adventurers, a few 
sycophants, and a crowd of mediocrities. If all 
universities adopt such a policy, while retaining 
their present meagre salaries and systems of 
autocratic control, then able men will not embark 
on such rotten ships. They will carry forward 
scientific work in connection with industry, and 
will attract as apprentices those competent to 
learn the ways of research, 
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The business world will make a fearful economic mistake if it insists on making of 
youth machines instead of men, -—— President James H. Baker. 
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BALIE P. WAGGENER’S PICNICS. 


[Written for Journal of Education. ] 

A-man who loves children is a lovable man; 
and a man who is loved by children is a man to be 
admired, for a child perceives sincerity, frank- 
ness, and solidity in a man’s character quicker than 
the practiced student of human nature. Despite 
his youth and inexperience the child is most cer- 
tain to be true in his estimate. 

Men with a love for children in their hearts 
are many, but this love is too seldom allowed 
to express itself. It is smothered by “being too 
busy,” by “dignity,” or sometimes perhaps there 
is a lack of opportunity, and they are never dis- 
covered to be lovers of children. As often as 
one meets an oasis in the great Sahara does one 
come across a man like Judge Lindsey, or John 
E. Gunckel,. who is allowing his whole life to be an 
expression of his love ‘for children. We cannot 
all do the work of such heroes, but it seems as 
if some of us could do, on a_ smaller scale if 
necessary, what is being done in Atchison, Kan- 
sas, by Balie P. Waggener. 

One day in the middle of last July Mr, Wag- 


_and Buchanan county, Missouri. 


“ener gave his eleventh annual picnic to the chil- 
dren of Atchison and Doniphan counties, Kansas 
Unlike Bel- 
shazzar, he did not furnish robes for all the 
guests invited to the great feast, but he provided 
free transportation into Atchison, free flags, horns, 
and rattlers, and free lunches for all the boys and 
girls, . 

Early in the morning special trains began to 
arrive overflowing with happy children, to be wel- 
comed by Atchison decorated in all her holiday 
colors and banners. It was a picnic day for all, 
rivaling in spirit the corn festival and the state 
fair. 

When Mr. Waggener was a boy he never at- 
tended a picnic because he couldn't afford it. 
Possibly it was in his own childhood that he de- 
cided to see to it, the fates permitting, that once 
a year the poor children should have one big 
pienic day. 

He has made it possible, and now al) 
gether, irsespective of nationality, position, or 
wealth, they come by the thousands for a glori- 
ous lark once every summer. This year the day 
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started off with a parade more than a mile long; 
some marched and some rode in gaily-decked 
automobiles. Men on the sidewalks crowded to 
see the parade of children—children who in the 
ordinary course of events are sitting on the curb- 
stones with feasting eyes when a parade is go- 
ing by. 

In the afternoon the whole town followed the 
children to Forest park to watch races and con- 
tests. There were all sorts of organized games 
and sports, and further than that the children had 
free access to a ball game, a merry-go-round, and a 
vaudeville show. It is hard to imagine how much 
the children enjoyed it all, but it is certain that 
the man who gave them all this joy was happier 
than anyone else. 

The day of the picnic was Mr. Waggener’s 
sixty-third birthday, and he assuredly merits the 
congratulations of every one who is interested in 
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“young America.” Atchison is justly proud of. 
him; the papers sing his praises, and indeed he 
is a man beloved by the whole city. It is not al- 
together customary in the present age to find a 
nian, who is one of the big factors in a corpora- 
tion and a monopoly, so kindly regarded by all 
classes in an American city. An Atchison daily 
speaks of his business and pleasure in a breath: 
“Along with his alfalfa hobby is his children’s 
picnic hobby. He realizes a financial income 
from his alfalfa and a great deal of genuine pleas- 
ure from his annual picnics.” 

The children enjoy a gift such as Mr. Wag- 
gener’s picnics with unalloyed happiness. Un- 
like a picnic given by a Sunday school or a charit- 
able organization, it seems to the children like re- 
ceiving a gift from a sterling and sympathetic 
friend. 





THE PAGEANT—AN AID IN HISTORY WORK.—(I.) 


[Fitchburg Normal School.] 


It should be kept in mind that illustrations of this 
general nature are possible in connection with school 
work only when the arrangements of scene and dress 
are kept very simple. If they suggest the style or the 
idea, the rest may be. left to the imagination. It is 
clear that to make one elaborate or the other exact, 
would make the whole thing impossible. We may ac- 
complish much if wise enough not to attempt too much. 
Everything possible should be made in connection with 
the’ work of the school. The pupils should make their 


own costumes, as far as possible, and also assist in 
carrying out all the arrangements. The ingenuity and 
originality thus developed are valuable results from 


this kind of work.. 

One’s success in conveying ideas and emotions to 
others depends very largely upon the forms of expres- 
sion he uses. No one needs to be reminded how much 
the eye aids the ear in this matter, or how greatly this 
aid is needed, especially when we present new and diffi- 
cult ideas to children, and seek by these ideas to train 
the imagination. It is clear, therefore, if we can use 
the eye, as in posture, gesture, and facial expression, in 
making any subject real to children, 


great good will 


follow. Certain things favor the trial. This form of 
expression is natural to children. This is evident both 
from the fact that it was the language of primitive 


man, and is the language of children before they can 
talk. It is, alSo, a universal language. We must make 
use of this form of expression if we travel in countries 
where we do not know the spoken language, and are 
without an interpreter. Then we all know how difficult 
it is, by the written and spoken word only, to convey 


new ideas even to adults. This difficulty is much 
greater wheh we are dealing with children. For this 
reason we constantly use this sign language to help 


make the spoken word more vivid. Young people not 
only easily grasp an idea which is pictured or acted for 
them, but will, with very little help from a teacher, act 
out the whole thing for themselves, and in this way pre- 
sent the ideas or facts to others. From this it is easy 
to get several children to unite in presenting, in the 
form of tableau or representation, any ideas, events, or 
scenes which the teacher wishes to impress upon the 
imagination. 


Tableaux, or representations of this character, may 
be used to great advantage, and should be used in the 
teaching of history. This is true both on account of 
the difficulty of the subject, the many new ideas which 


it presents to the mind of the child, and not less be- 








cause of the large demand which history makes upon 
the imagination, if it is to be fully appreciated. It is 
the sympathetic attitude, the constructive imagination, 
which is especially needed in this subject. To make 
any historical scene of real and vital interest, we must 
re-construct the events for ourselves; we must so im- 
agine the thoughts and the feelings of the actors that 
they become real men and women to us, and their 
desires and strivings must become in a very real sense 
our own. How can the imagination be more effectively 
aroused, or this sympathetic feeling better developed, 
than by asking the pupil to assume for a few moments 
the character of the about 
ing, or with others to 
interesting and 


person whom he is study- 


to unite and living 


make clear 


some important scene? 

The elaborate pageants which have been acted both 
in this country and in England, as well as others which 
are in preparation, show the this 
method of teaching. But because of certain seeming 
difficulties, it has not been much used in regular school 
work. It is*to be noted that 
the teaching of history, 
mostly on the part of the teacher. If the pupil is led to 
think of a means of action or 
tableau as just as natural and common in the school 


great interest in 


so far as the method ap- 


plies to the difficulties are 


form of expression by 
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life as that of talking or writing, he will find it easy 
and intensely interesting. 

On the part of the teacher there must be, first, as in 
any effective teaching of history, an appreciation of a 
dramatic situation, and of the things appropriate and 
necessary for its reproduction. It is the teacher who 1s 
to select the events or series of events to be used In 
this way and the special seenes in these events which 
are most telling. These points should be simple, suited 


to the comprehension of the children, but representative 
and dramatic. 


There is next the difficulty arising from the lack of 





EMANCIPATION. 
a stage and costumes. In regard to these, it is worth 
while to notice that simple tableaux for school work can 
be given in any schoolroom and without the help of 
costumes, or with very simple changes in dress, or 
arrangements of dress. Then, at the present time, a 
teacher of history or any teacher who has to deal with 
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this subject should try to collect material which may be 
used for the purpose we are considering. Simple cos- 
tumes which may be used to illustrate the dress of the 
people in different periods of history, and articles which 
may be needed in tableaux of historical scenes, are 
among the most important of such historical. material. 
If the children have, as part of the school work, sewing 
or manual training, they can make many of these things 
for themselves. Articles which are most effiective for 
use in these representations are often very simple and 
even common. 
More valuable than single representations are a series 
of connected tableaux or scenes, arranged by the 


teacher but presented by the pupils. Such a series 


may be presented in the form of an historical en- 
tertainment for the parents and friends of the 
pupils. The value of an entertainment of this 
kind is, that in this way one may picture for the 
eye the growth of certain ideas or tendencies from 
which great and important changes have come. 
To make the idea of government clear in the mind 
of the pupil is the great end and aim of all history 
teaching, and in this work the eye is the teachi- 
er’s most faithful and efficient’ servant. "Those 
who take part in the entertainment, hewever, 
gain the most from it. They gain beth in the 
power of expression and in the power of imagina- 
tion. But the gain in self-control is even more 
valuable. The pupils must tmagine themselves 
men and women and act with becoming dignity 
They must also feel the responsibility of the situ- 
ation and so learn to conduct themselves in a quiet, 
orderly, and efficient manner. It appears, there- 
fore, that work of this kind helps directly to de- 
velop character. 

In general, it may be said that only events of his- 
torical importance and characters worthy of imitation 
should be introdueed. 





RESCUING A SLAVE. 
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THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 
[ Editorial. ] 


The essential feature of the American common 
school is that it is common, that it brings together 
and keeps together all the children of the classes 
and the masses. Any segregating of the mass 
from the class will wreck the public schools and 
ultimately the republic itself. The term common 
school is used for the years covered by the com- 
pulsory school age. 

To vocationalize the school is to segregate those 
who are to earn a living by labor from those who 
are to seek scholarship culture and the profession. 

In the broad sense the schools have always 
been vocational. They have always fitted boys 
to earn a good living and to live well on their 
wages. No one has ever dared to attempt to 
show that two per cent. of the graduates of the 
public schools do not earn good wages. 

This is the only country in which its own school 
educated workmen have had to stand the strain of 
an annual invoice of half a million uneducated 
workmen. The sons of those who came to us in 
poverty are now among our best citizens, skilful 
in labor and prosperous in business, and the pub- 
lic school is responsible therefor. The glory of 
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America is that boys do rise above their. sphere,— 
that no dominating factor can sit on the lid of a 
boy’s ambition. Universal free education where 
the sons of the poor measure themselves with the 
sons of the rich must always be America’s glory. 

We are not objecting to trade teaching after 
compulsory school age or in evening schools, or 
in continuation schools. Agricultural, industrial 
training and manual training are primarily educa- 
tional and not vocational. To teach about an in- 
dustry is always educational and never vocational. 

The objection is to segregating the boy who is 
doomed to toil from the boy who expects to be 
sent to college, to every scheme for vocational 
guidance of a boy in the compulsory school age, 
to all tagging of the sons of labor as distinct from 
the favored class, to everything that tends to rob 
a boy of vision, of aspiration, and of inspiration. 

The pretense that the school can teach trade by 
which all boys can earn a living upon leaving 
school is too absurd for a sane man to think of. 
Nineteen-twentieths of the laborers can never 
earn a living at trades however well prepared they 
may be. The vast majority must work at 
machines or do unskilled work, which any bright 
boy at sixteen who has had a high school educa- 
tion can pick up the skill to do in a few weeks. 
There are three hundred prominent occupations 
and no one pretends that the schools will teach 
more than ten of these, and the other two 
hundred and ninety will average many more 
workmen than the trades that the schools can 
teach. 

Plumbing, blacksmithing, and pattern making 
are samples of popular school trade. Not one 
boy in a thousand can get a job as a master 
plumber, not one in fifteen hundred as an all 
around blacksmith, not one in two thousand as 
a pattern maker. A population of five thousand 
cannot annually absorb one plumber, three-fourths 
of a blacksmith, or half a pattern maker. Nine- 
tenths of the blacksmith business is horseshoeing, 
which the schools will never teach, but which a 
good ball player can learn in a few weeks, if he 
has a taste for it, and get paid all the time he is 
learning. 

All good industrial courses in the school ac- 
quaint a boy with the fundamental activities, proc- 
esses and use of machinery in woodworking, irow 
working, forging, moulding, soldering, smelting, 
and the use of lathes. 
long in vogue in our best schools, every boy, rich 


In the industrial work 


and poor, learns how to become handy at any 
one of many trades, and after the limit of the 
compulsory school age he can easily become ef- 
ficient and get wages while he is learning. 
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The industrial or manual courses already in- 
stalled in the schools do ten times as much for 
ten times as many boys as trade schools can pos- 
sibly do. 

They tell us that we have overstocked the pro- 
fessions! Why, two years of any enthusiastic 
trade school operation would overstock every 
trade taught. A city of a third of a million people 
with an excellent plumbers’ school overstocked 
the market the first year, and a high school grad- 
uate who learned the plumber’s trade could only 
get a helper’s place at $1.00 a day, doing what any 
novice could do. He left and went to a machine 
shop, for which he had had no special trade prepa- 
ration, and got $2.00 a day from the start. That 
is a typical case. 

One trouble with trade teaching is, that we go 
forward at such leaps and bounds that what we 
teach to-day beyond the general principles and 
processes may be useless a year hence. Nine- 
tenths of the laborers of to-day are doing things 
that no one did ten years ago, or that no one did 
as they are done to-day. It is not far in the past 
when all hardware was made by blacksmiths on 
the anvil. Now there are 44,000 items scheduled 
and not one of them is made by a blacksmith. 
There is no trade that is not liable to be revolu- 
tionized while you are teaching it. Versatility, 
adaptability, alacrity in learning how to do things 
is the industrialization that boys need. 

The most notable trade school in America per- 
haps is the textile school at Lowell, Mass. To its 
maintenance the state contributes liberally. It 
is a trade school. It is. vocational, but it is more 
than that, it is inspirational. It accepts no pupil 
who has not had a first-class high school educa- 
tion. In ten years it has*sent out 178 graduates 
from its day school. Of these, sixty per cent. 
are receiving more than a thousand dollars salary, 
twenty per cent. more than two thousand dol- 
lars, and ten per cent from four thousand to 
seven thousand dollars. Those not having at- 
tained the thousand dollar limit are the recent 
graduates who have not gotten their promotion. 
Not one is working at machinery in the mills. 
One has become a mill owner, fifty-two -are of- 
ficials in the mills or business offices of the mills. 
Forty-one are engaged in textile business in some 
form. Here is a trade school that is distinctly 
educational, that gives students a vision, aspira- 
tion, inspiration. No educator objects to a trade 
school from which no one works at the trade, but 
from which all become managers, superintendents, 
owners, of the business, or have de luxe posi- 
tions of some kind, but this gives the vocational- 
ist the cold shivers. 
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The banner over America has always been 
“Hope.” The school has taught every boy that 
he has as good a right to aspire as has any other 
boy and we protest against the extensive and ex- 
pensively promoted attack on the American pub- 
lic schools and especially upon the high school, 


and above all upon the industrial features of the 
school, 
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THE PERSISTENCE OF IDIOCY. 


An elaborate article is going the rounds of the 
press as to the figures in the report of the United 
States commissioner of education. Practically 
every lay editor in the country has his “warning” 
over the fact that there are only 19,000,000 chil- 
dren in the schools while there are 24,613,763 per- 
sons of school age! 

Some one should put on sack cloth and ashes 
for the persistence of “school age.” Fully one-third 
of the 24,613,763 “children” of “school age” are 
above ordinary school age, or fourteen. It is not 
an alarming fact that boys and girls leave schoo! 
at the close of the fourteenth year. “School age” 
usually includes all the years from five to twenty- 
one. It is not usual to allow children of five to 
enter school, and few are in school above eighteen, 
and not a large proportion above fourteen. Here 
are seven years included in legal school age, which 
figure in statistics;“and the compulsory school 
age, which is always in the mind of the editor, 
preacher, and lecturef who sounds the note of 
warning, is rarely more than eight years. 

The fact is that in no Northern state are there 
any appreciable number of healthy children from 
six to fourteen who are not’ in school, and the 
Southern states are swinging into line rapidly. 
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KATE STEVENS OF LONDON. 


Rarely has any educator come to the United 
States from across the water and received so 
much attention as did Miss Kate Stevens of the 
Montem Street Girls’ high school, London. 

Miss Stevens was honored with a prominent 
place on the general program of the National 
Education Association, as great prominence as 
had any speaker; and she exceeded the highest ex- 
pectations. 

But the significance of her visit was not 
wholly in her reception at the National Education 
Association. She received social and professional 
attention everywhere. In California President 
David Starr Jordan, state and city superintendents, 
and other professional and official’ dignitaries did 
her honor. In Salt Lake City the state and city 
superintendents, president of the State University, 
and officials of the church showed her every at- 
tention, In Denver Judge Ben B. Lindsey gave 
a dinner in her honor. At Colorado Springs a 
public reception was tendered her. At the 
mother of all Chautauquas at Chautauqua. lake, 
New York, she was upon the program, and. was 
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honored by special attention from Bishop J. H- 
Vincent of the Methodist church, the founder of 
the Chautauqua movement. In Milwaukee, in 
New York, and in many other cities there were 
special luncheons and dinners given in her honor 
by distinguished persons, official and professional ; 
but it was at Washington that she received high- 
est attention from national officials, educational 
and civic. 

This was Miss Stevens’ fourth professional visit 
to the United States, and it is evident that she 


will be welcome whenever she comes in the future. 
—_—____________+0- ©-0-@-0-@-0-— 


ALEXANDER HOGG. 

On August 10, in the city of Baltimore, Alex- 
ander Hogg of Forth Worth, Texas, passed on 
peacefully. A noble life work is ended. He was 
one of the widely-known Southern educators, and 
one of the most useful. No other Southern man 
was active in the National Education Association 
for so many years. 

He was an ardent champion of all that was 
best in educational affairs. He was scholarly, as 
his notable study of “Railroads in Education” 
testifies, and he was eminently successful in school 
administration, as is shown by the fact that he 
served Fort Worth as superintendent at three 
different times. Many of our younger readers 
have no adequate appreciation of what it means 
to the older men in the profession to read of the 
death of Alexander Hogg, but there are many of 
us who deeply realize what he has meant to the 
cause of education in the South ever since the 
close of the Civil war. 
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CRABTREE TO RIVER FALLS. 

Hon. J. W. Crabtree, state superintendent of 
Nebraska, becomes president of the River Falls 
(Wis.) State Normal school. 

This is the second time within a year that a 
state superintendent of Nebraska has resigned to 
fo to a neighboring state—Bishop to Iowa, Crab- 
tree to Wisconsin. We think this is not 
paralleled in the experience of any other state. 
In each case the man has gone to work for which 
he is especially fitted. 

Mr. Crabtree is peculiarly fitted for a normal 
school presidency, as was demonstrated at Peru, 
Nebraska, where he was for several years. Poli- 
tics are mighty uncertain in Nebraska, and the 
state superintendency is distinctly a political 
office there, and no strictly professional man could 
be asked to play the game of politics when a dis- 
tinetly professional position is at hand. 

River Falls offers an inviting field. The Wis- 
consin normal schools are taking on new life 
everywhere. Every normal school has had a 
new president in recent years, and there is progress 
all along the line. 
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COUNTRY BOYS. 


Country boys make better students than their 
city cousins according to an analysis of the fel- 
lowships and scholarships recently awarded by the 
Harrison Foundation of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Out of thirty-two men holding 
these honors sixteen come from towns of less 
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than 6,000 population, four from towns of less 
than 15,000, three from cities of less than 50,000, 
four from cities of more than 100,000, which does 
not include four from Philadelphia and one from 
a suburb of Baltimore. Towns therefore ‘ of 
15,000 and under are represented by twenty 
scholars in the Harrison Foundation, while the 
large cities have only nine. The work done by 
the Fellows of the Harrison Foundation is’ the 
highest kind of educational study. It includes 
research into economic, sociological, archzologi- 
cal, and linguistic problems. It embraces the pick 
of the students, not only of the University of 
Pennsylvania, but of all the colleges in the coun- 
try. Dean George E. Fisher of the College of 
the University, in discussing this, declared that 
he had found that in the undergraduate depart- 
ments the best men came from small towns. 
“Men from the country,” he said, “are more ob- 
servant than those from the city, and, besides, 
they realize and appreciate 
more than their city cousins.” 
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“REVOLUTION BUT NOT REFORM.” 

We print this week an editorial article from the 
Outlook upon the topic, “Revolution but Not 
Reform.” It is the best statement we have seen of 
Mayor Gaynor’s legislative scheme. Whether the 
bill is passed or killed when we go to press, this 
is a study of the situation which should be read 
by every one interested in the public school sys- 
tem of the United States, for New York is the 
great centre of the nation. 
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VERY SENSIBLE. 

The Chicago board of education has made this 
eminently sensible rule: “‘The principals and teach- 
ers in the public schools of Chicago should al- 
ways refrain from making public any comparison 
likely to incur ill-will or hatred between classes of 


citizens as regards religion, race, nationality, or 
occupation.” 


their . opportunities 
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“Education Is Woman’s Vocation.” So reads 
the motto of the new high school for women 
which has recently been founded in Leipsic by 
the Association for Social and 
tion. 





Family Educa- 
Conditions in Europe do not seem to be 
so far different from those in America along cer- 
tain lines. It was not long ago that Europeans 
were scoffing at our extensive educational institu- 
tions for women. 

The employment of Professor E. C. Elliott of 
the University of Wisconsin in the New York 
City School Inquiry is of great importance. He 
is one of the few men who have demonstrated 
ability to know statistical 
them. 


facts when he sees 


A playground more than a quarter of a mile 


from the children’s homes is of slight use to the 
little tots under ten years of age. 


Salaries the country over are higher for 1911-12 
than ever’ before. 


The salary campaigns are 
bearing fruit. 


What greater asset has America than its pub- 
lic health? 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


A GREAT LABOR WAR. 

England has been shaken during the past 
week by the greatest labor struggle of this gener- 
ation. Originating in the dockers’ strike at 
London and other centres, the disturbance has 
spread from trade to trade and city to city; at- 
tended at Liverpool by bloody rioting, and by 
more or less serious outbreaks at Sheffield, 
Glasgow, and elsewhere. The crisis found its 
culmination in a vote for a general strike upon all 
the railways, unanimously adopted by the differ- 
ent unions. As usual at such times, the hooligan 
elements have made the most of the situation, and 
a large part of the street rioting is attributable to 
them. The police and constabulary were wholly 
unequal to coping with the situation, as the 
area of disturbance broadened; and it has been 
found necessary to put 25,000 soldiers into the 
field, distributed at the different strike centres. 
The government, though bitterly assailed by 
some of the Labor members, who are ordinarily 
among its supports, has borne itself firmly. As 
always, it is the people least able to bear it who 
suffer most from the stoppage of work and the en- 
hanced cost of food and other supplies. 

THE SENATE AND THE TRBATIES. 

As was foreshadowed in this column last week 
and previously, the Senate is proving recalcitrant 
in the matter of the proposed general arbitration 
treaties with Great Britain and France. The 
report of the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, which expresses an ardent interest in 
peace, but recommends the striking out of the 
third clause of Article IIL., relating to the powers 
of the proposed joint commission, expresses be- 
yond doubt the views of more than one-third, if 


not more than one-half, of the Senate, and proves 


the impossibility of securing the ratification of 
the treaties at the present session at all events. 
The committee holds that the provisions of the 
treaties seriously impair the constitutional rights 
and duties of the Senate, and that they would 
make possible the challenging of the Monroe 
doctrine, the impairment of territorial rights, and 
the forcing of undesirable immigration into the 
country. The report is full of these and similar 
bug-a-boos. 
THE ATIITUDE OF GERMANY. 

Rather curiously, on the very day when the 
Senate committee made its report, the fact be- 
came public that Germany had studied the pro- 
visions of the proposed treaties and was pre- 
pared to sign a_ sjmilar instrument. The im- 
pression at first prevailed in Germany that the 
proposed treaty would bind Germany absolutely 
to arbitrate any difference, while the United 
States would be bound only on condition of the 
Senate’s approval. 3ut the clause in the pro- 
posed treaty which provides that disputes shall 
be arbitrated under special agreements in each 
case, and that these agreements shall be binding 
only when confirmed by the two governments by 
an exchange of notes, has removed the German 


apprehension on this score, since it gives the 

German emperor, as well as our own Senate, an 

opportunity to ratify the special agreements. 
TAFT’S VETO ON RECALL. 

The President, as was anticipated, has vetoed 
the joint resolution providing for the admission 
of New Mexico and Arizona to statehood, and he 
has given his reasons for this unusual step in a 
message as vigorous and outspoken as any that 
his predecessor could have written. The veto 
affects both territories because both are included 
in the joint resolution; but the President’s veto 
is based solely on the provision for the recall of 
judges contained in the proposed Arizona consti- 
tution. This feature, the President says, would 
compel judges to make their decisions “under a 
legalized terrorism”; it would be pernicious in 
its effect, destructive of the independence of the 
judiciary, and likely to subject the rights of the 
individual to the possible tyranny of a popular 
majority. Nothing, he argues, could be more in- 
geniously devised to subject judges to momen- 
tary gusts of popular passion. It required 
courage in the President to take a course so cer- 
tain as this to turn the six electoral votes of the 
new states against him in 1912, but he followed 
without flinching the path of duty. 


ANOTHER COURAGEOUS VETO. 

The President’s veto of the wool bill, which 
was sent to the House on Thursday, was also a 
courageous performance, because certain to be 
misinterpreted and unfairly used against him. 
But the reasons on which the President based his 
disapproval were sound and consistent. The 
President shares the prevalent belief that many 
of the rates in the present tariff are too high. 
But he points to the fact that the tariff board, ap- 
pointed for the purpose, is now engaged in in- 
vestigating the cost of production of wool and 
wool manufactures at home and abroad; and that 
the result of its investigations will be available 
as the basis of legislation at the regular session of 
Congress. The present measure was framed at a 
time when Congress had at its disposal no in- 
formation of the sort necessary for scientific re- 
vision; and no reason exists for hasty legislation 
in August when full data will be available in De- 
cember. The President promises that when he 
has accurate information to justify him, he will 
recommend to Congress as great a reduction in 
woolen duties as is consistent with the mainte- 
nance of adequate protection. 

A BRUTAL LYNCHING. 

In.the long annals of lynching outrages in this 
country there has been scarcely an instance more 
ferocious or more inexcusable than the lynching 
of the negro Zachariah Walker at Coatesville, 
Pa., on the night of August 13. There was no 
excuse in this case of “the usual crime” on the 
part of the victim. The negro, while drunk, re- 
sisted arrest and shot: and killed the arresting 
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UNIFORM PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS. 


BY DR. EVERETT C. BEACH, 
Los Angeles, 


A survey of available statistics shows that 
there are very few cities in the United States giv- 
img complete physical examinations to school 
children; or even sufficiently complete to be of 
any assistance to the teachers in directing the 
activities of the child beyond the examination for 
sight and hearing defects. 

Physical examinations are conducted for the 
purpose of detecting variations from the normal 
that interfere with the mental and physical health, 
growth, and development of the child. We 
recognize that we are dealing with organisms sub- 
jected to the abnormal conditions of school life, 
that these organisms are constantly changing, and 
apparently insignificant variations may lead us in 
a short time to such gross defects that their cor- 
rection is difficult or impossible; and that the 
normal educative process is possible only when 
the physical and mental conditions of the child do 
not vary too widely from established standards 
recognized as the normal. Evidence at hand 
shows that large numbers of defects are present 
in every school. The detection of these varia- 
tions can be accomplished only by careful exam- 
ination. 

A careful comparison of results obtained by 
the boards of health and the city boards of edu- 
cation shows that the greatest benefits are ob- 
tained where the preliminary examinations are 
made in the grammar school by the teachers. 
There are a number of factors with their closely 
allied interests which demand consideration before 
presenting specific. recommendations on methods. 
They are the board of health, the board of edu- 
cation, the parents, the family physician, the 
teacher, the pupil, and the school physician and 
their relations t6 one another. All of these and 
their likes and beliefs are to be reckoned with and 
* reconciled. 

The expense necessary in establishing a 
thorough system of examinations has been a seri- 
ous objection. A careful study, however, shows 
that it is even more expensive to neglect this 
work. In view of the facts revealed by a study 
of present conditions, it is felt that a simple, effi- 
cient, and uniform standard of methods is de- 
sirable. It is recommended that each child be 
given a physical examination each year, and that 
the examination be sufficiently thorough to de- 
tect defects that interfere or are likely to inter- 
fere with the health, growth, and development, of 
the child. A careful record of the preliminary and 
the supplementary examinations should be kept. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL EXPENDITURES. . 

The total cost of the public schools of the 
United States in 1880 was less than $80,000,000 ; 
in 1890 it was but $140,000,000; in 1900 but $215,- 
000,000: in 1910 it was more than $400,000,000, 
The rate of increase from 1880 to 1890 was 
about seventy-five per cent.; from 1890 to 1900 it 
was a trifle more than fifty per cent.; from 1900 to 
1910 it was nearly ninety per cent, 
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INCREASE SALARIES. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT F. E. SPAULDING, 


Newton, Mass. 


Cities all about us, and particularly the cities 
with whom Newton comes in closest competition, 
have raised their salaries within five years on the 
average more than wé have. Several are now 
paying for. similar positions higher average 
salaries than we pay; and in few, if any, are living 
expenses as high as here. It is only the handicap 
to which all these cities subject themselves in 
greater or less measure—the handicap of paying 
as much or almost as much for inefficiency and 
mediocrity as for superiority—that enables us to 
compete with them successfully. There is a 
warning that we shall do well to heed in the loss 
of more teachers on account of salary within the 
last year than we have lost in two or three preced- 
ing years for the same reason. Wherever we 
economize, we must not economize on teachers’ 
salaries if we would maintain and improve the 
quality of our teaching service. 

I do not hesitate, but rather make the oppor- 
tunity, to say in the midst of this severe examina- 
tion of the financial aspects of our educational en- 
terprise, that we ought to keep steadily advanc- 
ing the standard of service in our schools, cost 
what it may. Efficient as our teachers are by 
comparison, they are not nearly as efficient a 
body as it is possible gradually to secure and re- 
tain, and that at only a small gradual increase 
in average compensation. As I have pointed out 
many times before, and as our practice has al- 
ways been as far as possible, the only feasible way 
to increase the efficiency of a body of public 
school teachers is to pay sufficiently high indi- 
vidual salaries to retain all the best; to make im- 
provement, as much as possible, in filling every 
vacancy ; to eliminate—with justice and fair deal- 
ing—all who fail after a reasonable trial to meas- 
ure up to a high and advancing standard of effi- 
ciency; and to meet improvement all along the 
line with adequate increased compensation. 

It has been our hardest struggle to build up to 
its present relatively high condition the efficiency 
of our teaching force. The very last thing that we 
can afford to do is to check progress in this di- 
rection; we cannot afford even to mark time, 
for that will mean retrogression. Better increase 
the size of classes, reduce the supply of books and 
other materials of instruction, in fact, curtail at 
any point rather than in the quality of teaching 
service.—Report. 
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DON’T STAY IN THE SHADE. 


Mr. Speer, in a Northfield address, once told 
of a Swede who was determined to start out as 
a missionary to India, and whom some friends 
tried to dissuade from his errand. ‘Why, man,” 
they said, “it is so hot there you can’t live. It is 
120 degrees in the shade.» “Vell,” said the 
Swede, in great contempt, “ve don't have to stay 
in the shade, do ve?”’ 
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CIVIC AND SOCIAL CENTRE DEVELOPMENT. 


The establishment of community centres has 
gone along with rapid strides in certgin sections 
of the country. There seems to be an awaken- 
ing of community ambition, of a desire to broaden 
acquaintance, and a wholesome attempt to sup- 
plant vice by healthy amusement and to de- 
velop the resources for social intercourse, neigh- 
borhood democracy, and recreational as well as 
educational activities. The whole movement 
is well set forth in a pamphlet of the department 
of general information and welfare of the ex- 
tension division of the university—a pamphlet 
which should be read by all interested in the civic 
and social centre movement in this country. And 
there is no form of popular education which 
awakens a more creditable spirit of good citizen- 
ship than the study and discussion of such life 
issues. 

The great aim of the movement is to provide 
opportunities for the beneficial use of leisure by 
American citizens; and thi§ is being done partly 
by securing lands for park and playground pur- 
poses, and by the erection of special public build- 
ings. Immense tracts have been reserved by 
the iederal government, and the states them- 
selves are doing great work in certain sections, 
notably in New England and the northern part 
of the Mississippi valley. But the majority of 
people have their leisure in the evening, which pre- 
cludes, for the most part, the use of out-of-door 
recreational equipment. This means that we 
must have buildings that shall extend further the 
opportunities of our public libraries, art gal- 
leries, and museums, We need some combina- 
tion of social and recreational advantages such as 
are offered by the Chicago social “plants”—a 
combination of a complete gymnasium equip- 
ment, refectories, reading rooms, small club- 
rooms, and assembly halls for entertainments, 
dances, meetings, and social gatherings. But the 
mere possession of such equipment is but half 
the problem, for it requires promotion and ex- 
pert direction to ensure their general public use. 
In public libraries it is said that less than twenty 
per cent. of the people in any community make 
use of these facilities where there is no organized 
effort to promote their use. 

Special equipment is indeed needed, but until 
this is secured there is a great advantage to be 
gained from the use of existing public property. 
In many cities there it is impossible to get ade- 
quate playgrounds, the experiment of reserving 
certain streets and squares during a part of the 
day or evening for organized and supervised play 
has been found successful. In New York the roofs 
of public buildings and public docks have been 
used for evening entertainments, dances, and band 
concerts. 

The wider use of public buildings has proved to 
be a most excellent experiment. The expenses 
are slight and the advantages manifold. In 
rural communities the town halls are used for 
distinctly social and recreational gatherings, but 
in cities they can be used for other purposes; as a 
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forum for the open presentation and discussion of 
public questions, or for noon-day luncheon 
gatherings at which ‘municipal problems may be 
discussed. Armories, convention halls, and audi- 
toriums can be put to various uses. The idea of a 
“wider used school” is most commendable. It is 
but a continuation of the practice of our New 
England forefathers, who made the schoolhouse 
the centre of all activities in their frontier towns. 
Public schools could easily be made the centre for 
the civic, social, and recreational, as well as educa- 
tional life of the community. And all the time 
we must remember the necessity for a guiding 
hand in these social centres; there must be ex- 
perts trained to direct the activities. 

The whole question is clearly observed by a 
Wisconsin citizen who wrote as follows:— 

“For generations the schoolhouses have béen 
monuments of neglected opportunity. The 
policy of closing them to the people outside of 
regular school hours has. retarded the develop- 
ment of that higher type of citizenship which 
makes for better government. It matters not 
where it is located, whether in a congested city 
district, or in a hamlet, or on a prairie among 
scattered farmhouses, a public school building is 
a potential centre of civic activities, a potential 
neighborhood civic clubhouse. If there should 
be realized anything like a fair measure of that 
which the thousands upon thousands of public 
school buildings of the nation offer in raising 
the plane of citizenship and in increasing the peo- 
ple’s capacity for self-government, democracy 
would be vitalized to a degree that would make it 
militant and all conquering. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that in making the schoolhouse the 
forum of the people, lies the chief hope of per- 
petuating the republic and of perfecting its insti- 
tutions.” 
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MORE LIBERAL POLICY FOR EVENING SCHOOLS. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Education:— 

Sir: Permit me to advocate through your influen- 
tial columns the adoption of more liberal policies in 
dealing with our city and town evening schools. Some 
years ago the writer taught in two of the Cambridge 
evening schools. There one teacher was allowed for 
every eight pupils, but this ratio was the one in vogue 
only toward the close of the school term. At the be- 
ginning of the term each teacher had as many as fifteen 
or sixteen pupils. 

Some of our manufacturing towns often maintain no 
evening school. Norwood, Mass., it is said, expects to 
open an elementary evening school this autumn. Last 
school year, however, the town had no such institution, 
either public or private. Would it not be an interest- 
ing experiment for such a community to establish the 
ratio of one teacher to every eight pupils and a separate 
room for every class, not two or three classes in a single 
room? Then, too, the ratio of a teacher for every six 
pupils might be the temporary ratio to hold during the 
first six weeks, during which time those who ordinarily 
drop out will be given every possible inducement to 
complete the course. 

This putting on a bold front may appear to the tax- 
payers a little like private school methods, but would 
not the idea of adequately providing. for the greatest 
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possible school attendance strongly appeal to the busi- 
ness sense of any intelligent community? 

Suppose in a town of eight thousand inhabitants. 
150 pupils registered. Twenty-five teachers would be 
provided. If at the close of six weeks only eighty pu- 
pils remained the most competent ten teachers would 
be retained for the balance of the season. Doubtless if 
this approximation towerd individual instruction were 
consistently followed, a rivalry between classes (or sec- 
tions of the same class as they might be called) could 
be established by consolidating two classes for a single 
evening once a fortnight or once a month for the pur- 
pose of an old-fashioned spelling match. The teacher 
thus set at liberty could devote the evening to the cor- 
rection of written work or visiting other classes or to 
some other duty to which he might be assigned by the 
principal. 

Which school system will give this proposition a fair 
trial? 

Very respectfully, 


Horace B. Dean. 
August 7, 1911. 


Norwood, Mass. 
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FORWARD TEACHERS OF BACKWARD CHILDREN. 


The problem of the backward and defective child in 
the public school is becoming more and more serious 
every year. What can the public school system do with 
these children? 

They must be segregated in special classes even more 
for the sake of the normal children than for their own. 
Wherever special classes have been established, the re- 
sults have far exceeded expectations. 

Specially-trained teachers are necessary for these 
‘classes. Nowhere can they be so well trained as in an 
institution with a large number of these children, 
trained instructors, a laboratory, and proper class- 
rooms. 

The Training School for Backward and Feeble- 
Minded Children at Vineland, N. J., has for many years 
taken the stand that a public institution must do more 
than to merely house and feed those in its care. Its 
managers have, therefore, made this institution a labora- 
tory for the study and solution of such social and scien- 
tific problems as come within the scope of their activi- 
ties,.and have for the past eight years conducted a 
summer course, the object of which has been to give 
professional training to teachers for the special classes 
of the public schools. 

The demand for this training has become so great 
that it has been decided to open a winter course similar 
to the one given in the summer, but to cover more time 
and to be more extensive and intensive. 

The students will have every opportunity to observe 
backward and mentally defective children in every phase 
of their home, school, and social life, and receive regu- 
lar and definite instructions in ‘method, theory, and 
practice. 

Superintendent Johnstone will lecture on the history, 
care, treatment, and training of mentally defective chil- 
dren; the causes, diagnosis, and prevention of this con- 
dition; the aim and results of the work and its bearing 
on sociology and education. 

Dr. Goddard, the director of research, will give prac- 
tical lectures on the psychology and pedagogy of the 
feeble-minded, and demonstrations of the testing of chil- 
dren to determine the degree of defect; the relation of 
the physical to the mental; the mental possibilities of 
various types of feeble-mindedness; heredity, and what 
it teaches us. 

The lectures of Mrs. Nash, the principal of the school 
department, will bear particularly upon the practical 
work of training and teaching in the kindergarten and 
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the regular branches; the possibilities of nature work, 
sense training, basketry, wood-working, sewing and 
knitting, music, discipline, entertainment, games and 
play. 

In addition will be the observing and teaching of the 
children in the schoolroom. Opportunity will be given 
for observation in vocational training classes. Indi- 
vidual children will be assigned for study and classifica- 
tion. For those who wish, a period will be assigned for 
hand work. 

Students carry on special investigations in the labora- 
tory. The value of the various pieces of apparatus is 
learned by actual use. Practical tests of mental capacity 
are made, and everything possible is done to enable the 
teacher to learn how to know and understand “special” 
children. 

Lectures, quizzes, and assigned reading are given 
under the direction of the superintendent, assisted by 
members of the faculty and specialists in various lines 
relating to the work. 

Membership is limited to those already doing work 
in the special or ungraded classes, or those who con- 
template taking up such work. 
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BOOK TABLE. 

A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 
SCHOOLS. By A. C. McLaughlin, University of 
Chicago, and C. H. Van Tyne, University of Michi- 
gan. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 4380 pages and 
appendix. Cloth: Price, $1.00. 

A text-book in history written by two men of recog- 
nized historical ability such as Professors McLaughlin 
and Van Tyne could not but be one deserving merit. 
“ne advantage of having such eminent historians for 
authors of a text-book lies not in the added store of 
knewledge which they bring to their task, but in the 
fact that they can organize their material properly, can 
discern clearly true causes and effects of history-mak- 
ing events, and can see how much of the lore and 
yarn in American history is out of place in a text-book. 

To make a book which shall be distinctly a text- 
book “for schools” has been the purpose of the auth- 
ors. They have not given us a text which is designed 
to interest pupils by an incongruous mixture of fact 
and amusing or startling tales, but a text composed of 
all the salient facts, problems, and developments in the 
history of the United States. In treating Andrew Jack- 
son they do not give us the story of his duels, his mar- 
riage, or his defence of New Orleans behind bales of 
cotton, but they explain the Western spirit of hostility 
to the national bank, how the “spoils system” devel- 
oped under him, and how the Texas question arose. 

‘the book covers the ground beginning with events 
leading up to 1492 and coming down with a rather un- 
even distribution of space to the fall of 1910. The 
periods that are especially well treated are the colon- 
izing period in the seventeenth and eighteenth centur- 
ies, and the period between 1820 and 1850, when a new 
West was opened up. The period since the Civil war 
is rather summarily treated,—the industrial problems, 
the filling in of the far West, and the political changes. 
But no doubt these questions are not of the type suited 
to elementary school children, since they demand a 
rather general knowledge for a good understanding. 

This book, on the whole, is one of the best histories 
for schools that has been brought out. It is far above 
the general run. The illustrations are plentiful, as are 
the maps, and the appendix contains useful tables and 
test questions as well as three great documents in our 
history—the Mayflower Compact, the Declaration of 
Independence, and the Constitution. 





A RAPID SURVEY OF THE’ MASSACHUSETTS 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. By Charles A. Harris. 
Published by the author, West Medway, Mass. 
Boards. 

This is an exceedingly interesting and highly inform- 
ing book. So far as we know, no other state has so 
much history and current information condensed in so 
‘imited space. It is reliable as to statement of fact 
and the vital is sifted out from the non-essential. It 
is literally indispensable. to every teacher and library 
in the state and should be in every home that aspires 
to be well informed. 
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THE PRACTICAL USE OF BOOKS AND LIBRAR- 
IES. By Gilbert O. Ward. Boston: The Boston 
Book Company. Cloth. 100 pages.- Price, $1.00, net. 
Teaching Outline to accompany. 50 pages. Paper. 
Price, 50 cents. 

While we are told that books are but half the educa- 
tion, still we feel sure that theirs is by far the most 
important half. There are too many people who have 
been through schools and institutions of education and 
have come away without knowing how to handle or 
use books. It is astonishing to observe the clumsiness 
with which a freshman—and sometimes a senior—uses 
a library, reference books, catalogs, and indexes when 
he is sent to prepare a thesis or a debate. 

When a boy leaves high school ‘the should know how 
to handle books and libraries as familiarly as a me- 
echanic handles his hammer and his lathe,—they are 
his tools. To make this desirable end more attainable 
Mr. Ward, supervisor of the high school branches of 
the Cleveland public library, has written a book to put 
into the hands of students. It is very well done. His 
advice is of the kind that can be followed..easily, and 
it would bring results. A lst of a few of the chapter 
headings gives an idea of the wide scope covered: 
“The Structure and Care of a Book,” “Arranging of 
Books in a Library,” “Use of a Library in Debating,” 
“Buying Books.” The accompanying manual is to fur- 
nish -teachers with a basis for instruction. 


KING’S ELEMENTS OF WOODWORK. By Charles 
A. King, Director of Manual Training, Eastern High 
School, Bay City, Mich. New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago: American Book Company. Oloth. 156 pp., 
with illusirations. Price, 60 cents. 

Nowhere is woodwork done more satisfactorily from 
the standpoint of education than in Bay City, and to 
Mr. King belongs the credit of making it what it is. 
This book has all of his genius embodied in directions 
for teaching. It contains ninety-nine half-tone and line 
engravings; it deals with the growth, qualities, and 
uses of the different kinds of wood, and the manufac- 
ture and care of lumber, from the first steps in logging 
to kiln drying. There are chapters upon the selection, 
care, and use of the important types of woodworking 
tools, the manufacture and use of glue and sandpaper, 
and the different materials and methods used in stain- 
ing and finishing woods. If facility is acquired to care 
for and use the tools described in this book, little diffi- 
culty will be experienced in the use of other and moré 
complex toois of the same type. This book is adapted 
to the student of manua: training, the apprentice and 
the amateur woodworker, and should find a place in 
every institution in which elementary woodwork is 
taught. 


MINERAL SCIENCE. A Study in Inorganic Nature. 
Introductory to Physiology, Physics, and Chemistry. 
By Minor H. Paddock, Technical High School, 
Providence. Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. 
Price, 60 cents. 

This is the third edition of the book, first published 
in 1897, now revised and enlarged. Mr. Padock has 
done much to promote a school appreciation of miner- 
alogy. It develops a special feature of first year science 
for high schools. The book is a manual, simplifies the 
work of instruction and greatly aids the teacher. It 
may be used with eighth and ninth year pupils. This 
work is the product of years of technical high school 
teaching. The author .is the first to place the science 
of the inorganic kingdom of minerals on an equal foot- 
ing in interest and educational value with the organic 
kingdoms of botany and zoology. 


STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS OF THE BODY. A 
hand book of anatomy and physiology for nurses and 
others desiring a practical knowledge of the swhject. 
By Annette Fiske, A. M., graduate of the Waltham 
Training School for Nurses. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Company, 1911. 221 pp. Illustrated. Cloth. 
Price, $1.25, net. 

Most nurses cannot carry around a large volume on 
anatomy and physiology, but they nearly all want 
small, concise, and authoritative books on hand at 
all times. Such a book Miss Fiske has written, and 
it will fill a long felt need. Further, the book can be 
very well used as a text-book, or as a practical book to 
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have around the home. The material is well arranged, 
the style is good, and the illustrations are clear, a rare 
quality to find in the drawings of a physiology. 


THE PUPIL’S ARITHME SIC. Books Three and 
Four. By James C. Byrnes, board of examiners, 
New York city, Julia Richman, district superin- 
tendent, New York city, and John 8S. Roberts, princi- 
pal, New York city. New York; The Macmillan 
Company. Illustrated. Cloth. 

It would not be easy to find three people equally well 
qualified to make a series of arithmetics for the achiev- 
ment of results in school. A four-book course lends 
itself to their purpose, which is born of ‘their experi- 
ence. There are more devices for awakening and re- 
ta:ning the pupil’s interest in practice in processes than 
we. have seen in any book. They will all appeal to ev- 
ery teacher as definitely helpful without in the least 
taxing the teacher’s time or effort. It is in itself a 
great accomplishment to add so materially to the effi- 
ciency of teaching without in any wise increasing the 
burden of the teacher. 


VACATION HINTS. By Florence Hull Winterburn. 
New York: Fifth Avenue Book Company. In cloth. 
Price, 50 cents, 

A charming little book full of suggestions as to how 
to be comfortable and how-to make other people com- 
fortable when you have nothing especial to do. Here 
are.a.few of the topics which are treated in a clever 
fashion: ‘“‘The Things We Leave Behind Us,” “Ham- 
mock and Rocking Chair,” “The Small Child at Its 
Best,” “Our Native Dlement,” “To Store Away Recol- 
lections,” “A Weight of Woe,” “Friends of a Day,” 
“What One Finds at the Top of a Hill.” 


_ 


MENTAL DISCIPLINE AND EDUCATIONAL 
UES. By W. H. Heck, University of Virginia. 
York: John Lane Company. Second edition. 
208 pp. 

Here is a clean cut, intelligent, attractive presentation 
of the modern problems in school work, a review of the 
road already traveled in psychological and pedagogical! 
progress, and a discussion of educational values in the 
light of the latest opinions of specialists and progres- 
sives. The fact that the first edition was sold within a 
year is a notable testimonial to the esteem in which tt 
is held. 


V A L- 
New 
Cloth. 


THE CONCISE OXFORD DICTIONARY OF CUR- 
RENT ENGLISH. Adapted by H. W. and F. G. 
Fowler, from the Oxford Dictionary. Oxford: 


Clarendon Press. Cloth. 1,041 pp. 

The steady advance towafds completion of the great 
Oxford English dictionary has made it possible for the 
delegates of the Clarendon Press to authorize the 
preparation of this book, which follows much the same 
methods and materials as those of Oxford editors. This 
dictionary is indeed concise; it contains a surprising 
number of words; it is very well printed; and it puts 
up a very good appearance. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘First Year Mathematics for Secondary Schools.” By George 
William Myers.——‘“Second Year Mathematics for Secondary 
Schools.” By G. W. Myers. — ‘‘Teachers’ Manual for First Year 
Mathematics.”” ByG. W. Myers. Price, tpaid, First Year, $1.13; 
pening Year, $1.63; Manual, 89 cents. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press. 

“Studies in History, Economics and Public Law.” Edited by 
the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University, —— 
“Political History of New York State duri the Period of the 
Civil War.” By Sidney David Brummer.——“A Survey of Constita- 
tional Development in China.” Hawkling L. Yen.——‘‘Ohio Poli- 
tics during the Civil War.” By eorge H,|Porter.—*“The Territo- 
rial Basis of Government under the State Constitutions.” By Alfred 
Zantzinger Reed. New York: Columbia University. 

oe ey Mental Arithmetic” (Book Two). By John B. Gif- 
ford. ton: Thompson Brown Company. 

‘‘Pitman’s Commercial French Grammar.” By F. W. M. Draper. 
Price, $1.00. London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

“The School of To-morrow." A collection of Prize Essays from 
the World’s Work. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 

“The Teaching of Geometry.” By David Eugene Smith. Price, 
$1 25.——**Selections from Lincoln.” Edited by Ida M. Tarbell. 
Price, 30 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“The Incidence of Retardation.” By Louis B. Blan.—*“The 
Social Composition of the ae Population.” By Lotus Delta 
Coffman.——“Progress Through the trades of City Schools : 
“A Study of Acceleration and Arrest.” By Charies Henry Keyes. 

“Spinoza as Educator.” By William uis Rabenort. Price, 
$1.00 each. New York City: Teachers College, Columbia. 

‘An Elementary English Grammar.’ By Alma Blount and C 8. 
Northup. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
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of educational news to be inserted 

under this beading are solicited from 

hool authorities in every state im the 

Union. To be availabie, there contributions 

should be short and comprehensive. Copy 

should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
September 28-October 1: Kirksville, 
Mo., Missouri Rural Life Confer- 
ence; John R.. Kirk, president. 
October 6: Massachusetts Super- 
tendents’ Association, Worcester. 


October 19-21: Vermont State Asso- 
ciation, Montp-lier; president, Su- 





perintendent E. M. Roscoe, 
Springfield. 

October 20: New Hampshire State 
Association, Concord; president, 
Superintendent H. Moore, 
Wolfboro. 

October 25, 26, 27: Maine State 
Teachers’ Association, Augusta; 
president, Superintendent D. H. 


Perkins, Skowhegan. 


October 27: Connecticut State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Hartford and 
New Haven; secretary, 8. P. Wil- 
lard, Colchester. 


November 1, 2, 3: Meeting of the 
North Dakota Educational Asso- 
ciation at Fargo; president, N. C. 
Macdonald, Valley City; secretary, 
C. R. Travis, Mayville. 


November 9, 10: Kansas State 
Teachers’ Association, Topeka. 


November 9-11: Missouri State Asso- 
ciation, Hannibal; president, J. W. 
Withers, Teachers College, St. 
Louis. 


November 9-12: Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Des Moines. 
Iowa. President, Fred Mahannah, 
Mason City; secretary,O. E. Smith, 
Indianola. 


November 27, 28, 29: New York 
State Teachers’ Association, Al- 
bany; George P. Bristol, president. 


November 30 to December 2: South- 
ern Educational Association, 
Houston, Texas. 


December 27, 28, 29: Indiana State 
Association, Indianapolis. 


April 19, 20: Central Missouri Asso- 
ciation, Warrensburg, Mo.; secre- 
tary, T. R. Luckett, Sedalia. 


_ i. 
> 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


HEBRON. The academy, famed 
as one of the tenaciously prosperous 
New: England academies, is launch- 
ing a new feature this year and lead- 
ing all academies in the extent of its 
development of work in modern 
economics and sociology. Hebron 
Academy has always been a first- 
class college preparatory school, and 
now, without lessening its efficiency 
in that direction, is to prepare young 
men and young ladies for life, for 
modern life. It will combine all 
lines of work that concentrate in the 
home, in country life, in village and 
town living. Public health condi- 
tions and home hygiene will be mag- 
nified. It will deal with preventive 
and remedial efforts in community 
life, with a view to benefiting the 
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students, but more of giving pro- 
jected efficiency for all time to what 
they do for the young people and 


what they make of them. If Profes- 
sor H. C. Newton, who has this 
work in hand, can materialize these 
plans, he will have the Sage Foun- 
dation or some other great financial 
resource behind him. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


PLYMOUTH. After eleven years 
in the principalship of the State 
Normal school of this place, J. E. 
Klock resigns. These have been the 
eventful and growing years of the 
school, in which, numerically, finan- 
cially, and professionally, the school 
has broken many records in New 
England. 


VERMONT. 


FAIRFAX. The towns of Fair- 
fax, Georgia, and Milton have 
formed a supervision district and 
elected E. F. Callahan of Newport 
superintendent of schools. Mr. Cal- 
lahan will reside in Fairfax. 

MONTPELIER. Superintendent 
F. J. Brownscombe, superintendent 
of schools in Montpelier for the past 
few years, has resigned his position 
and gone to Baltimore, Md., where 
he is considering several openings. 

PROCTOR. Guy A. Tuttle, prin- 
cipal of the high school in Proctor 
for the past two years, has resigned 
to accept a similar position in Hope- 
dale, Mass. 

RUTLAND. A | state summer 
school for teachers has just closed a 
successful term of two weeks in Rut- 
land. The attendance was somewhat 
smaller than in previous years, but 
the interest manifested by the teach- 
ers was fully equal to that of former 


years. The instruction was of high 
order. There is but one other sum- 
mer school for rural school and 


grade teachers in Vermont—the one 
in Johnson. The summer schools 
for secondary school teachers, held 
at Middlebury College and the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, report increaséd 
attendance over that of previous 
years. 
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RANDOLPH. The first catalog 
of the Vermont State School of 
Agriculture, located at Randolph, 
has just been issued. This school, 
which succeeds the State Normal 
school at this place, offers a practi- 
cal two-year course in agriculture, 
special courses at the discretion of 
the school administration, and con- 
ferences and practical demonstra- 
tions. The board of instructors is as 
follows: G. L. Green, B. S., princi- 
pal, English, agronomy, horticulture; 
Leo C. Cook, B. S., history, animal 
husbandry, dairying; George A. 
Meigs, B. S., chemistry, physics, 
shop work; Mrs. Leo C. Cook, ma- 
tron. This school opens Septem- 
ber 28. 


BURLINGTON. The inaugura- 
tion of Dr. Guy Potter Benton as 
president of the University of Ver- 
mont will take place on October 5 
and 6; the formal inayguration ex- 
ercises will take place on the second 
day. The first day will be given to 
a conference between colleges and 
secondary schools on the subject, 
“College Requirements and the Sec- 
ondary Curriculum.” The adjust- 
ment of college and high school 
courses is a question that is promi- 
nently before educators to-day, and 
it is believed that an occasion when 
men representing all types of schools 
come together may well be used to 
promote more effectual co-operation. 
There are a few questions which 
must be faced squarely at once, by 
both colleges and secondary schools. 
Can the colleges build a thorough 
education on a secondary training 
which is not planned primarily for 
college preparation? Can the small 
high school maintain a special col- 
lege preparatory course? Ii it must 
choose between a preparatory course 
and a finishing course, which should 
it choose? What effect does it have 
on a pupil to know that he is 
doomed to an uneducated life? If 
the secondary school separates the 
college preparatory course from the 
finishing courses, a pupil may be so 
doomed at the time he enters high 
school, by some chance circum- 
stance, temporary condition or mis- 
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eenen 
take. If he thinks he cannot go to 
college or does not want to, he will 


OPPEE AE seh i oe 


elect a finishing course. Afterwards 
he may, through the inspiration of 
his teacher, or on account of interest 
in his studies,-or because of changed 
circumstances, wish to go to college. 
How should his case be met? The 
titles of addresses so far selected are 
as follows: “Present Tendencies in 
College Education,” “Present. Ten- 
dencies jn Secondary Education,” 
“Preparation for College,” “The 
Small High School and the Col- 
lege,” “The Doomed Pupil,” “In- 
spirational Effect of College Possi- 
bilities.” > 

MIDDLEBURY. The third sum- 
mer session of the college here 
proved most successful this year. 
Of the 110 students enrolled, thirty- 
three were teachers taking summer 
work. The establishment of nine 
courses in a professional school of 
music was one of the features that 
proved popular. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Everett W. Lord, who 
has represented the National Child 
Labor movement in New England, 
has been elected dean of Boston 
University. : 


BRIDGEWATER. The new 
eighty-four-foot greenhouse for the 
natural science garden of the Nor- 
mal school has been completed. It 
is of the most modern type, and will 
be a valuable addition to the depart- 
ment. It was a gift of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth R. Stevens, a graduate of the 
class of 1876. 

The new dormitory for young 
women at the Normal school is also 
to be ready for occupancy in the fall. 
It is to be one of the best equipped 
public buildings in this section. 


MILFORD. Superintendent C. 
W. Haley is succeeded by Superin- 
tendent O. A. Caswell of Marble- 
head. The board of education had a 
hard time agreeing upon a superin- 
tendent. It is reported that_ they 
took a hundred ballots. 


NORTH ATTLEBORO. Robert 
J. Fuller, superintendent of schools 


in North Attleboro, and _ former 
superintendent of schools in East 


Bridgewater, has been elected to the 
board of directors representing the 
state in the National Education As- 
sociation. 


NORTHAMPTON. The trustees 
of Smith’s Agricultural school an- 
nounce the resignation of Rufus W. 
Stimson as director in the: following 
statement :— 

“It is with profound regret. that 
the trustees of Smith’s Agricultural 
school and Northampton School of 
Industries have been obliged to ac- 
cept the resignation of their direc- 
tor, Rufus W. Stimson, who has 
been appointed agent of the Massa- 
chusetts board of education for pro- 
moting the establishment through- 
out the commonwealth of agricul- 
tural schools and vocational agricul- 
tural departments in selected high 
schools. With their thanks for his 
efficient service in Northampton; the 
trustees presented Mr. Stimson wit 
his keys of the school, in order that 
he may make it his headquarters 
whenever in this vicinity, and they 
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invited him to consult with the board 
of education and nominate his suc- 
cessor. The fact that the state has 
claimed him for work in a larger 
field emphasizes our good fortune in 
having enjoyed his services in organ- 
izing and conducting, our school, in 
whose interests he has worked with 
untiring energy and pronounced suc- 
cess. The Smith's school is subject 
to approval by the board of educa- 
tion. Mr. Stimson’s connection with 
this school will, therefore, continue 
very close and active.” 

In Northampton three playgrounds 
were conducted*last summer and will 
be continued this year, through the 
energy of private citizens supple- 
mented this year for the first time, it 
is expected, by substantial aid from 


the city government. 

Professor H. M. Loomis. of 
Danielson, Conn., has been elected 
director of Smith’s Agricultural 


school, to succeed Director R. W. 
Stimson, who resigned to accept a 
position of stipervisor of agriculture 
and industrial schools for the state 
board of education. 


PLYMOUTH. William C. Whit- 
ing, for twelve years principal of the 
Melrose high school, and one of the 
most efficient principals in the state, 
becomes principal of the high school 
in this town. The school has an en- 
rollment of 250 students. 


SOMERVILLE. Over sixty ap- 
plications have been received by 
Superintendent Clark for entrance to 
the new Somerville trade school for 
girls to be opened in September. 
The girls will be taught a trade in 
dressmaking or millinery, and inci- 
dentally they will be given ideas as 
regards simple foods and the care of 
their health, They may possibly 
prepare their own lunches in the 
future. 

SPRINGFIELD. The summer 
manual training schools were suc- 
cessful this year, both in attendance 
and in the amount of work accom- 
plished. 


SWAMPSCOTT. Eldridge Smith 
of Ghent, N. Y., a graduate of Syra- 
cuse University, has been elected 
superintendent to succeed Thomas B. 
Ford, who has become dean of Lin- 
coln Memorial University in Ten- 
nessee. 


WESTFIELD. William C. Shute 
has been elected director of the new 
Westfield independent _ indu¢trial 
school, at a salary of $2,000. This 
school will be opened about October 
1. Its aim is to give vocational 
training to boys to fit them for in- 
creased usefulness in the town, and 
it is not intended to send them out 
to industrial careers elsewhere. 
There will be evening classes for 
workers in local shops, and manual 
training and mechanical drawing will 
be taught. The regular course will 
probably be two years. 

WELLESLEY. A new student 
alumnae building has been under 
consideration for some time. |The 
cost will probably be between $150,- 
000 and $100,000. 

WINCHESTER. The vacation 
school in the Chapin school closed 
a very successful session recently. 
More than a hundred children under 
fifteen years attended some one of 
the classes in sewing, kindergarten 
work, and nursery play. 


2 RAMI, <5 
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RHODE ISLAND. ¥j 


PROVIDENCE. Professor Jameg 
Franklin Collins has resigned as as- 
sistant professor of botany and cura 


tor of the herbarium = vom Uni- 
versity, to a ion as forest 
—_ in a — of in- 
ustry, department of a , at 
Washington. Professor ins has 
been associated with botanical work 
at Brown since 1894, and for several 
years he has acted as an assistant of 
the United States forestry bureau. 
POINT JUDITH. There is a dis- 
trict school here that rivals many 
city schools from the point of view 
of modern methods and a capable 
teaching force. Miss Lillian EE. 
Knowles, the teacher for the last 
fifteen , has been so intensely 
active the school has gained the 
name “the district school de 
luxe.” She has on the average be- 
tween forty and forty-five children 
in her eight grades. Her first ac- 
complishment was a change from 
the old-fashioned dowble benches to 
the single desks. Then she re- 
modeled the courses. It has proved 
more advantageous to her way of 
thinking to give instruction in the 
more important subjects of the 
higher grades on alternate weeks, 
instead of on alternate days. Dur- 
ing the last two years she has intro- 
duced sloyd for boys and sewing 
for girls, and her latest innovations 
have been two courses for girls, one 
in plain cooking and one in milli- 
nery. Her prize biscuit contest 
proved a great success. She believes 
that country children should have 
all the advantages that city children 
have and when the school board 
does not consider any change neces- 
sary she brings about the improve- 
ments out of her own purse. She is 
a graduate of the state normal 
school, and she has traveled exten- 
sively in America and abroad. 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. Considerable dis- 
appointment has been felt in Connec- 
ticut over the legislature’s failure to 
pass certain bills that it seems would 
be certain to promote the efficiency 
of the educational system in this 
state. One piece of legislation for 
which there has been a long-felt 
need is that providing for a state 
certification of teachers. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 





MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE. _ The society for 
propagating the Gospel among the 
Indians and others of North 
America, with headquarters in Bos- 
ton, has voted an appropriation of 
$3,000 to pay the expenses of an “in- 
structor in morals,” who is to be 
appointed and who is to travel from 
school to school, giving the “Tllus- 
trated Lessons in Morals,” which 
have been prepared by the National 
Institution for Moral Instruction in 
this city. During the months of 
April and May, the aggregate audi- 
ence for these stereopticon lectures 
in morals was about 50,000 in the 
public schools of the United States. 

There are fewer flies in Baltimore 
than there were. Boys and girls 
have been trapping them and bring- 
ing them to headquarters in quan- 
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In July our orders were the largest we ever received in one month, 


Slowly but Surely School Officials 
are beginning to appreciate a 


Simple, Businesslike, Honest SYSTEM 
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(Outside and Inside) 


time of the teacher. 


The “Holden” is the only plan which saves the very expensive 


away from that. 
SAMPLES, INFORMATION, ETC., CHEERFULLY SENT 


the Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


tity. At ten cents a quart, $100 was 
earned in two weeks, and the official 
estimate was 7,500,000 flies in the 


thirty-two bushels brought in in the 
two weeks. There were 8,000 fly 
traps in use. 


NEW YORK. 


ALBANY. Governor Dix has 
approved two bills passed by the re- 
cent New York legislature, one ap- 
propriating $140,000 for the Oswego 
Normal school, and one appropriat- 
ing $50,000 for an agricultural col- 
lege, Cobleskill. 

WHITE PLAINS. Charles C. 
Ramsay, superintendent of schools in 
this city, has been re-elected for the 
fourth time. His salary has been in- 
creased to $4,000. 

NEW YORK CITY. Miss H. 
Grace Parshas returned from her 
trip to London to establish play- 
grounds similar to the recreation 
centres in New York. She says that 
there is land enough even in the con- 
gested districts of the city to have 
individual gardens for 100,000 chil- 
dren to raise flowers or a few vege- 
tables. 

POUGHKEEPSIE. Miss Clara 
E. Drum has been elected district 
superintendent in the third district of 
Dutchess county. 


NEW JERSEY. 


This state has the most heroic bird 
law yet passed. Women of New 
Jersey since August 1 have had to 
forego as hat trimmings rare and 
choice plumage of wild birds, be- 
cause the new law against wearing 
aigrettes and other fine feathers then 
became effective. Under its provi- 
sions, women wearing the forbidden 
plumage may be arrested. In part, 
the statute reads: “No person shall, 
within the limits of this state, kill or 
catch, or have in his or her posses- 
sion, living or dead, any wild bird 
other than a game bird, or purchase, 
offer, or expose for sale any such 
wild bird after it has been killed or 
caught, and no part of the plumage, 
skin, or body of any bird protected 
by this section shall be sold or held 
in possession for sale.” 

CAMDEN. The Victor Talking 
Machine Company is introducing its 


G, W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


machine in the public schools. They 
are furnishing the best of music in 
a very attractive form. The cam- 
paign is in charge of Mrs. F. E. 
Clark, who was formerly supervisor 
of music in Milwaukee. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


HARRISBURG. Superintendent 
Downes’ report contains the follow- 
ing paragraph:— 

“If there is any doubt in the mat- 
ter, it is better to err on the side of 
no home study than on the side of 
too much home study; but I am of 
the opinion that there are very few 
pupils of the higher grades in our 
public schools nowadays who are in 
serious danger from _ over-study. 
The difficulty in the case of these 
older pupils, so-far as Harrisburg is 
concerned, has been too much diver- 


sion. With all the club meetings, 
card parties, dances, theatres, and 
entertainments of various other 


kinds that the boys and girls of this 
generation are wont to attend, it is 
a wonder that they succeed in 
school as well as they do. While we 
have made no attempt to gather 
complete statistics relating to this 
question, it is our opinion, based 
upon much observation and interro- 
gation for a number of years, that 
more home study in the upper ele- 
menfary grades and in the high 
schools would result in much better 
school work, without physical detri- 
ment. Much of the diversion pupils 
frequently indulge in is more injuri- 
ous to health than a_ reasonable 
amount of application to school 
work at home. As a general rule, 
however, it is not necessary or de- 
sirable that home study be required 
of pupils in the lowér elementary 
grades.” 


VIRGINIA. 


Danville, Norfolk, Richmond, and 
Staunton have medical inspection. 





WEST VIRGINIA. 


CLARKSBURG. A bond issue of 
$275,000 was carried by the voters of 
this city to erect a new high school 
building and three ward buildings. 


We do not need simply to assert it saves School 
Boards money — for Official Reports Prove it. 


You cannot get 
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MORGANTOWN. It is to the 
credit of the teachers of West Vir- 
ginia and a credit to the university 
that 500 school teachers from all 
over the state attended the summer 
session here this year. In no way 
can a teacher improve and increase 
her working capital better than by 
the study and associations of a sum- 
mer school. 


DELAWARE. 
WILMINGTON. This city has 
introduced medical inspection, and 
is the only city in the state that 
has it. 

Professor Ernest V. Vaughn of 


the University of Missouri has been 
selected by the trustees of Delaware 
College for the-chair of history, 
created under an act of the late 
legislature. Professor Vaughn is 2 
graduate of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and also of Harvard, and 
is now assistant professor in history 
at the University of Missouri. 


SOUTHERN STATES, 


ALABAMA. 

In Alabama the boys’ club work 
is well under way. At present there 
are about 3,000 boys listed in the 
work in about forty of the counties. 
Last year there were about 2,000 
boys in the work in about seventeen 
counties. In these seventeen coun- 
ties the boys were entered for the 
state prizes, where they competed 
directly with the men. In this con- 
test the boys won thirteen out of the 
seventeen prizes, the average yield 
of these boys being 86.9 bushels per 
acre, and the average of the men 83.5 
bushels per acre. At a meeting of a 
corn club in one of the best corn 
club communities last fall, the boys 
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reporting showed -a total yield of 
over 2,000 bushels of corn. The 
yields in this case run from forty to 
110.5 bushels per acre, and the aver- 
age yield being Over seventy bushels 
per acre. The average ordinary 
yield inffhis section would run about 
fifteen bushels per acre. Below is 
given a summary report of ten boys 
whose corn was sent to the national 





corn exposition, Columbus, .O.:— 
Bushels ~~ Profit 
No. Per Acre. “Per Acre. 
S 2.3 &e:*-. 105 $47.30 
 .2..0.0R ee. -bs 99.44 55.58 
DP ab. cc. 8. SE. 162 25.25 
4 . 153 
Bs ot cane soc elites tee 120 54.35 
Gia ON re 80 40.00 
ARRANGE Recep 110.5 
Bs oe oo taeicie dome a 78.5 40.17 
yal Ped phe y prime 80 38.85 
pra Etat elie are 109.5 51.88 
Awerages. «....... 103.5 $44.17 


Many of the boys in the clubs who 
begin to study agriculture in this 
way will continue the study in the 
agricultural colleges; others will 
continue such efforts on their farms, 
and all of them will make more use- 
ful and more efficient citizens. From 
the pleasant and profitable experi- 
ence of owning and managing their 
small plats, they will develop into in- 
dependent, intelligent farmers. The 
country needs a citizenship, and such 
a life offers, and will offer, great op- 
portunities for some years. The 
professions are crowded, and the 
wage earners must pay high prices 
for the necessities of life. The wise 
and judicious producer can enjoy 
health. wealth, and contentment. 
Success in this work is good train- 
ing for usefulness in any line. The 
question is, How many boys can be 
reached and influenced thus to suc- 
ceed? To have better methods of 
farming adopted by the whole people 
and to secure larger yields from 
lands at the lowest possible cost 
without exhausting the soil are the 
most serious educational problems 
confronting us to-day. With the 
active lead of -the county superin- 
tendents and the co-operation of the 
teachers and the schools, these prob- 
lems may soon be solved. This 
work offers an opportunity for the 
county superintendent to take the 
lead in the greatest movement yet 
projected where real patriotic ser- 
vice is needed. It offers the rural 
teachers a chance to make the school 
of real service in helping to solve 
the many difficult problems of the 
farm. It will give new life to the 
school, and make the school the 
centre of interest in the community. 





TENNESSEE. 
CUMBERLAND. Thomas B. 
Ford of Swampscott, Mass., has 
been elected dean of the Lincoln 
Memorial University in this city. 


Mr. Ford is a native of Missouri, 
and has been both a teacher and a 
superintendent in that state. He has 
attended Warrenburg Seminary, Chi- 
cago University, and the Harvard 
Summer school. 


TEXAS. 

AUSTIN. The university here 
has a novel plan for increasing the 
influence and scope of the univer- 
sity. Will C. Hogg has started 
plan whereby a fund of $25,000 will 
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be offered every fall for five years 
in prizes. for the best theses on the 
scope, design, and purpose of an efi- 
larged university plan. The contest 
will be open to professional univer- 
sity educators and constructive engi- 
neers throughout the civilized world. 


Institute of 
Musical Art of the 


City of New York 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Rive scars gg es Spartan- 120 Claremont Avenue 
rg, and § t , : ee 
ys umter have medical in- Frank Damrosch  - 5 Director 
MISSISSIPPI . COURSES FOR SUPER- 
VICKSBURG. Dr. Thomas. p,  "S0RS OF MUSIC IN PUBLIC 
Bailey will succeed Rev. William SCHOOLS 


Mercer Green as dean of th 
pd e All Thomas Tapper - - 


Saints College for Young Women. 
This action was taken following the 
resignation of Dr. Green prepara- 
tory to returning to the ministry and 


Principal 


EXAMINATIONS: 
September 30; October 4, 4 to 6 p.m, 


accepting a call to fill a pulpit in 
Jackson, Miss. Dr. Bailey was for 
some years in the department of 
education in the University of Cali- 
fornia, but more recently has been 
superintendent of Memphis. 


ENROLLMENT: 
September 25 to October 5. 


Prospectus of Supervisors’ 
mailed on application. 


Course 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, 39 Jackson Blvd. 
Denver, Col., 405 Cooper Bidg. 
Portland, Ore., 611 Swetland Bldg. 


Fifth Ave. 


. Ave. 


Wusntugion, 1308 # 


BOSTON 


2-A Park Street. 
Berkeley, Cai., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 





Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
reonal recommenda- 


TION FEE, $1.00 RITE US 
a arate masa AGO 


All calls for teachers direct from 
tiens. Com t teachers in demand. 


JACKSON BOULEVAR 


school 


au 
ISTR 


TION TE ‘ositive 





THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


623 Se, Wabash Av. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


jpn epee year. Best Schools and Co! 
to 


Seoul's Suetes a eso 
Sh ee oh elie 


rmanent clients. YOU want 
ces, Realty Building, Spokane, 








Some New Books. 





Title. 


as Educator 


inoza 
Special Study of the Incidence of Retardation. 
~ 


Essentials of Paychology 
Latin and Greek in American 
A Big Horse to Ride 

A History of the United States for Schools... 
Structures and Functions of the Body ..... 
The oe awe Dictionary of Current 


Education 


Clear Statements of Socialism........... Ledtee 


Author. 


Dewing 
. Van Tyne 
Fiske? 


| Meriwether Baker & Taylor Co., N. ¥ 


Publisher. Price. 

Rabenort Teachers College, N.Y. $1.00 
Bian on “a - 1.00 
Pillsbury The Macmillan Co., “ 1. 


“oe “ “ ad 


D. Appleton & Co., “ 
W. B. Saunders Co., Phila. 


The Clarendon Press, Oxford 
C. H. Kerr & Co., hee 
Henry Holt & Co., Ne : 
Boston 
sc 


Ginn & Co., 
G.P. Putnam's Sons, N. ¥. 


. sad 7.00 

Boston —— 
- 2.00 
Bohn C. H. Kerr & Co. PP ass 


Hay wood- 
B.W. Huebsch, N.Y 


Spargo 


a 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


WABASH COUNTY. | The 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican re- 
ports that the women teachers in the 
township schools of Wabash county, 
Indiana, are forbidden to appear in 
the” ‘schoolrooms’ clad in fanciful 
gowns, and that extreme fashions in 
dressing the hair must not be worn, 
per order of the board of education. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHAMPAIGN. ° The legislature 
provides a million dollars for new 
buildings for the State University. 
Appropriation for maintenance of 
university for two years was $2,- 
508,000. 

CHICAGO. A short street in the 
Italian tenement district of the 
North Side has been closed to traffic 
by order of Mayor. Harrison and 
given ‘over’ to the children of the 
neighborhood for a _ playground. 
The street belongs to the children 
from 8 a. m. to 8 p. m. until Sep- 
tember 1, or possibly until Septem- 
ber 25 


KANBAS. 


SPDGWICK CITY. This city is 
to have a new high school building, 
and it is hoped that it will be ready 
for occupancy by January 1. It will 
contain a gymnasium, a department 
for domestic science and one for 
manual training. The original cost 
is $80,000. 

TOPEKA. Among the places of 
industrial education in Kansas is the 


apprenticeship school which the 
Santa Fe railroad maintains in this 
city. 

The boards of education in cities 
of the first class are authorized to 
establish manual training high 
schools; in first and second-class 
cities, to levy a special tax of one- 
eighth mill for equipment and main- 
tenance of industrial training schools 
or departments; and in other cities 
one-quarter mill. State aid is to be 
equal to local expenditure. 


MICHIGAN. 


NORWAY. This enterprising 
mining town has a school lot of 
thirty acres, with the finest natural 
amphitheatre in the country. It is 
large enough on the level for a base- 
ball game, and thousands of people 
could sit on the ground im comfort 
and witness the game. 


DETROIT. More than 2,000 chil- 
dten illegally employed have been 
ordered out of ‘mills, factories, and 
stores since July 6 


MINNESOTA. 

MINNEAPOLIS. Miss Elizabeth 
Hall of Schenectady, one of the 
ablest primary supervisors in the 
country, a woman whose ability_has 
been nobly demonstrated in two 
cities, comes, here as supervisor of 
primary work. 


» 
> 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 185.) 





policeman. He then tried to conimit 
suicide, and nearly succeeded. It 
was while he was in the hospital, 


Los Angeles, Cat., 238 Leugias Bicg. 





TA TE NORMAL SCHOOL, Satocsvarss, 
address the Principal, OC bores, ba 





‘RTATE NOR*AL SCHOOL, Salem 

Coeducational. Department f 
gogical and technica! traini 
the commercial subjects. 
MAN, Principal. 


husetts. 
the peda- 
of teachers of 
. Asbury Prr- 





MENEELY &CO. 


S35 |B BELLS 


tte 
suffering from self-inflicted 
wounds, that a mob assembled, took 
him out, gathered a mass of inflam- 
mable rubbish, threw him upon it, 
and burned him to death. The de- 
tails of the lynching are horrible, and 
there was no palliation for the crime, 
for there was not the slightest 
chance that the negro could have es- 
caped his punishment, if left to the 
regular processes of law. It was all 
a frenzy of race violence, such as 
would have disgraced Mississippi or 
Texas; but it occurred within a few 
miles of Philadelphia. 


THE MOROCCAN QUESTION. 
The emphatic utterances by Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Balfour in the 
House of Commons relating to Mo- 
rocco were followed by a pretty 
complete subsidence of anything like 
authoritative reports upon the situa- 
tion. Whether the “conversations” 
were still in progress, and what was 
the exact nature of the German 
terms, no one knew; but a signifi- 
cant current of abuse directed 
against the Kaiser in the extreme 
German press, accompanied by such 
epithets as “William the Peace- 
maker,” seemed to show that the 
emperor was not pursuing the bel- 
ligerent course which these organs 
desired of him. Now a new and less 
reassuring element has been intro- 
duced into the situation by the an- 
nouncement that the British Mediter- 
ranean cruiser fleet has sailed for 
Tetuan, Morocco, and that three 
French warships have sailed for 
Casablanca. This looks wunpleas- 
antly like a getting ready for warlike 
possibilities. 


SALARIES FOR MEMBERS OF 
PARLIAMENT. 


As was anticipated, the House of 
Commons has passed by a large ma- 
jority a bill providing for the pay- 
ment of a two-thousand-dollar salary 
to members. Aristocratic sentiment 
professes itself to be greatly shocked 
by this innovation, but there seems 
no good reason why legislators 
should serve gratuitously in Eng- 
land, any more than in other coun- 
tries under constitutional govern- 
ment. The. salarys provided is cer- 
tainly moderate enough, and it will 
hardly provoke a scramble for par- 
liamentary honors. The misd@ief of 
the present system is that it limits 
membership in the House of Com- 
mons to men of ample means, and 
deprives the public of the services of 
those who cannot afford to give 
their time. It has borne most 
heavily upon the Irish and labor 
members, many of whom have been 
obliged to rely upon the contribu- 
tions of members of their parties to 
pay their ordinary living expenses. 
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BOSTON THEATRES, 


KEITH’S. 


Charles J. Ross and Mabel Fenton 
make their first appearance in vaude- 
ville in Boston at B, F. Keith’s 
Theatre next week in a new sketch 
written by Mr. Ross, entitled “Just 
Like a Woman.” It was first pro- 
duced in New York last week. They 
will be the principal features on an 
exceptionally strong bill, with a 
number of new features, one of 
which will be the Aurora troupe of 
cyclists. The week will also mark 
the return of J. K. Murray and 
Clara Lane from a successful tour 
of the Pacific coast, and who will 
appear in a new singing and talking 
comedy. Others will be Felix Adler, 
the plain clothes man; Flannagan 
and Edwards, in a sketch, “On and 
Off”; Harry Richards and company, 
in a comedy sketch; Ray and 
Rogers; Whittier, the ventriloquist, 
who looks like Roosevelt; and the 
Pelotz, a European novelty com- 


pany. 


NEW NATIONAL THEATRE. 


Early next month the National 
Theatre, the largest vaudeville 
theatre in the world, will open in 
Boston for its first performance. 
This new theatre, which has a seat- 
ing capacity of 3,500 people, is lo- 
cated near the corner of Tremont 
and Berkeley streets. It will be de- 
voted to high-class vaudeville from 
the United Booking Offtees of 
America. This company controls 
all the best and biggest acts in 
American vaudeville. Two perform- 
ances will be given daily, and prices 
at the matinees will ke five and ten 
cents. Evening prices are five, ten, 
and fifteen cents. Because of the 
great seating capacity of the Na- 
tional Theatre, the management is 
enabled to give high-class vaudeville 
at low prices. 

Out-of-town. patrons will find. it 
easy to reach the National Theatre. 
All cars leaving the North Station 
subway station for Tremont street 
pass the theatre.. South Boston, 
Cambridge, and Columbus-avenue 
ears reach the theatre. It is only a 
two-minutes’ ride from the Dover- 
street elevated station, and the Back 
Bay station is five minutes’ walk. 


,~ 
> 





A LITTLE NEW WOMAN. 


A tiny West Newton miss is re- 
sponsible for the following version 
of the Adam and Eve story, we be- 
lieve: “God made Adam and He put 
him in a big garden, an’ Adam he 
was so, so lonesome; an’ then he 
putted him to sleep, He did, an’ then 
He took out his brains and made a 
woman out of the brains, an’ then 
Adam ‘he wasn’t lonesome any 


more.’’—Boston Transcript. 





ENDOWED SCHOOL 
With large resources, in New England, desires 
pupils, boys or girls, for boarding department. 
Beautiful country surroundings, excellent 
teachers. 
Tuition low, with allowance towards schelar- 
ships. Address 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 6 Beacon St.,Boston 
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TEACHERS AGENCIES. 
MASSACHUSETTS men sometimes think of ours asa New York agency. Asa matte 
of fact, a full third of the ide t ane 
have extended to every state and ribet | in the wipers hain tebeen eudiciee 
- — ee fe eg and in other countries, even to filling a co presidency in Africa. 
Thus ne T. Parker, when teaching in Northampton, Mass., registered with us and was 
sent tothe Kentucky Military Institute, where he remained two years. He re- registered 
and has just been elected to the Friends school at Wilmington, Del., the principal going to 
Raster ttare' bur urevaee TO KENTUGKY infec" setacecme seer sae 
that they can eo On our recommendations and diets toa wttk ome + ows 7 noe 
introduced himself to the proprietor of this Agency at the St. Louis expositien, saying 


“You ht to know me; you have got me two laces.”’ rank Strong, now 
President of the Univeratt of Kanins, Wiech we rae incon i gee pL ~~ intend- 





ent, and to the Uni ty of O to Lincoln, Neb 
Gan send goed men to any state, to Maine to Califone, AND TQ DELAWAR 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


B R E WW 2 R TEACHERS’ 
- a 1 ® &@ eo Y 











T™ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fith Avenue 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. New York 
Advises parents about schools, WM. 0. PRATT, Mer 
bili : - 

introduces te Col 


MERICAN:: : TEACHERS’ AGENC Schools, and Fam 


and FOREIGN 60=superir Professors, P 
ernesses, ,~ avery REIGN of instruction; Teenie od eee, whens agg Fo 8 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 2 tsion Squae, now vont, tsi. 1989 


Supplies Colle 
short notice for high grade positions. ide rom men and women 
Phone. No gavante ton. positions: a a en reliable work. Telegraph on 


NEW ENGLAND) “oon en SeNCY 


W. B. ANDREWS, Manager, Portland, Maine. 


PECIALISTS High*Pee general education wanted for department work ip 


reparatory and : ; 
sylvania and other States. Grade teeshans wih aba. Siete soaks po 


tem of music and drawing secure positions i ppreved eye 
information, address THE TEACH ERS 4 SEN $70 per month. F Ma “ts riber 
Lemayne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 236 E mpire Building, Denver, € oe — 
411 Rhodes Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. J , : 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 : 

















ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 

Mes : ; Sec. and Treas, 
Juring each year places teachers in at least 8% of the 90 ¢ ies j 

re orang or a — South Dakota, lebraska, Colorado, Wyomingy 
, Idaho, Monta fashi ; 

ee ee 5 na, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, lowa 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY * %.2902%,2,00.,";onrtesor 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning this publication. 








HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHFES’ AGENCY A ®v i 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Rervices fice gh A gp ahs 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 2353 Fifth Aven ue, New York, N. ¥ 





The Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 


gr0-311 Providence Building, Duluth, Mina. 


We ce iti 
have some excellent positions for some excellent teachers. Write for terms. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grad ; 
Position” bend Sete es with Competent Teachers, Aseists Teachers in obtaining 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 














WwW : 
© have unequaled facilities for piacing t 
every part of the country. pas fee 


Winship 
Teachers’ 





6 Beacon St. » + + Boston, Mass. 
s Agency Leag distance Telephone. "eee - 
SOOO OOOF 66000966565 25 b56 
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ee | JUKES-EDW ARDS 
| Annals of Educational Pro- 


" % ay J 
- 4 gress During the Year 1910 . 
GEG “A Report upon the Current Educational 


Activities Throughout the World IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 
aa aia Scan ee Peaadapni By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK 





iu ‘ 





“A somewhat new undertaking in book- A book that should be read by every 
writing. It aims to furnish a concise state- 


: r, preacher, philanthropist, and states- 
ment of the educational occurrences of the teacher, p P P ee 
year, to give an accurate pfcture of cendi- man. The book, as Representative Brosius 


tions as they exist inthe educational world said, that influenced the passage of the most 
to-day, to show in proper proportion the 


reat movements and the trend of thought. remarkable bill that ever passed any State 
he author has endeavored to act the part, Legislature— an act to prevent the increase 
not merely of the reporter, but of the inter- + 9: , on > rania H 
’ ; and imbecility. Pennsylvania H. 
preter. On the whole he has done his work = ree ’ ( J 
well. Although a large part of the book is of R. 51). 
devoted to the United States, important 
educational movements in nineteen other 
countries are reviewed.” — The Nation. 


. Being Volame VIII. in Lippincott’s Educational Series. 


Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 
i2me. Cloth, $1.25. 





No School Library is Complete Without ve 
LPeETS SST Ficnonsr New England Publishing Company 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 





| J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY ®xbishers 


Philadelphia 




















SIMPLE PROBLEMS 
INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


IN 

FOR .. 

GRAMMAR GRADES 
By BRENELLE HUNT 


Principal Model School Department of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


A supplementary book for classroom work. It consists of a series of lessons 
on Glass Cutting, School Desk, Making Picture Frames, Manufacture of Pins, 
Printers’ Problems, Circular Saw, Use of Lumber, Manufacture of Boxes, Board 
Measure, Framing Floors, Walls and Roofs, Manufacture of Wire Nails, Shingling 
Roofs, Study of Wages, Determining Price of Pair of Shoes. These lessons have 
been carefully planned and tried in the classroom. Illustrations, diagrams and 


tables are freely used. For guidance in the work, answers to all problems are 
given, 


> . 





a 


Paper. Price 25 cents. Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON ST? <7, BOSTON 
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